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THE SUPERIOR STUDENT AND THE CLASSICS 


(Delivered to the Humanities Section, Missouri Junior College Day, 
University of Missouri, Dec. 6, 1952.) 


HREE PROBLEMS present themselves to 
the person who attempts to arrange a 
program of study for the superior student: 

1) How to identify the superior student 
early in his educational career; 

2) How to plan curricular experience for 
him that will be challenging; 

3) How he can be kept at work so that he 

uses all his capacities. 
Though these problems are not repeatedly 
mentioned in this paper, they were contin- 
ually considered while it was being pre- 
pared. 

The topic indicates that education, espe- 
cially at its higher levels, is a selective 
process. At the same time it seems to in- 
dicate that education must be individualized. 
For as soon as one hears the word ‘‘superior 
student’’ he does not think of a single type, 


but of individuals differing in intellectual, 

emotional, and tendential characteristics. 
The last three words of the topic permit 

a wide range of approach. Some would ex- 


tend the term ‘‘classics’’ far beyond its 
traditional meaning. Such an extension is 
justified because elements of the classics 
certainly appear in abundance in the thought 
and culture of western civilization. Perhaps 
one may assume that there are few who 
would deny that values may be derived 
from the study of the Greek and Roman 
classics, whether they be esthetic values or 
the values derived from studying a civiliza- 
tion to which our own traces its origin. 
Teachers of the classics, it has been said, 
are reasonable beings (C. R. Hart, Classical 
Journal, Dec., 1950, 134). Hence they realize 
that the philosophy of a school, the nature 
of its community, its student population, 
and other factors help determine the place 
of the classics in the experiences it offers 
its students. Furthermore, they realize that 
there are various ways in which the classics 
may be utilized. The ancient languages may 
be used to enrich vocabulary through basic 
understanding of the origin of words, their 
composition, and the history of their mean- 
ings. The ancient languages may be used 
to gain an understanding of scientific words. 
Many teachers use the English language as 


a medium of instruction in the classics. 
Such a program is certainly in order, 
whether it be in the classroom or in great 
books projects. 

Since the topic of this Junior College Day 
is the superior student the question natural- 
ly arises whether such a student should not 
study the classics in the original. It has 
been drawn to our attention that some in- 
structors who teach the classics in English 
often give their students a limited knowl- 
edge of the original language and effectively 
use such knowledge in their courses. 

It would take us too far afield if we should 
attempt to deal with the problem of locating 
the superior student in its general aspects. 
We can, however, report some observations 
on students’ ability to learn systems of com- 
munication as compared with their ability 
in other subjects which involve reading. 


PRACTICALLY all students who enter St. 
Paul’s High School or College study one or 
more languages in addition to English. A 
study of results over a period beginning in 
1945 failed to reveal a single student who 
had a B average in other courses but failed 
to meet his language requirement. Thus of 
16 students who received conditional or fail- 
ing grades in the high school freshman year 
in a foreign language all except two had a 
conditional or failing grade in one or more 
other subjects. In the two instances both 
students had slightly above a D average. 
In the sophomore year 16 of the 28 students 
who received conditional or failing grades 
in one or more languages also had condi- 
tional or failing grades in other subjects. 
The averages of the other 12 were low. 

Of the 16 who received an E or F in a 
language in the freshman (h.s.) year, 9 had 
IQ’s below 104; 3 below 114; 2 had 115; 
1, 117; 1, 118. Those with quotients of 115 
and 118 were failing several subjects. The 
student with a score of 117 had three D’s in 
other subjects. 14 of the 28 who failed or 
were conditioned in one or all languages in 
the sophomore year had IQ’s below 104. 
The rest ranged from 106 to 118. 

On the other hand students whose average 
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grade was high usually also ranked high in 
the field of languages. There was also 
a similar correlation between language 
achievement and IQ for superior students. 
Of 73 students in beginners’ Latin 28 ranked 
above the 75 percentile on a Cooperative 
Test. 21 of these students had IQ’s of 119 
or above. The IQ’s of the other 7 were: 
117, 116, 113, 111, 110, 107, 100. Similar re- 
sults were found in a modern foreign lan- 
guage, although allowance had to be made 
for some students who knew the language 
before entering. 

Results seem to indicate that students 
with low IQ’s can do satisfactory work pro- 
vided the course in language does not go 
far beyond their maturity level. Of 65 
beginning Latin students, 10 with IQ’s of 
100 or below, all except two had a percen- 
tile above 15 on a Cooperative Test. When 
these classes took courses in which ad- 
vanced grammar and complex thought was 
taught, the percentiles of students with low 
IQ’s dropped sharply. whereas the percen- 
tiles of students with high IQ’s remained 
approximately the same. When these same 
students took courses in which reading was 
stressed the percentiles of all rose consider- 
ably. 

These observations seem to indicate that 
the ability to learn a foreign communication 
medium is not unique and lacking in some 
students but rather that it is proportional 
to the student’s ability to notice similarities 
and differences among objects, perceive 
relationships, form generalities from singu- 
larities, grasp and maintain a mental set in 
relation to a situation, and remember ex- 
periences. These are characteristics which 
are generally described as mental ability. 
Thus the teacher of the classics may assume 
that in the majority of instances those stu- 
dents who are classified as superior will 
also do goed work in the classical field pro- 
vided interest is not lacking. 


Ir HAS already been indicated that there 
are many objectives which might be cited 
for a course in the classics. It is not our 
purpose at all to disparage any of these but 
we shall select one, the comprehension of 
thoughts and ideas and the perception of 
esthetic values, for discussion. We have 
selected four types of experiences for pro- 
grams which aim at this result: 

1) Development of reading skill. 

2) Development of background concepts. 

3) Development of intellectual and es- 
thetic interests. 

4) Development of individualized and 
independent work. 


1) Development of reading skill. A num- 
ber of factors must be considered in the 
development of reading skill. 

Traditionally, training in a foreign me- 
dium of communication began with the 
study of grammar. This approach is a cop- 
tinuation of a medieval method which was 
severely criticized by Melanchthon. John 
Locke, England’s great philosopher, also 
challenged the method with the words: “J 
would fain have anyone name to me that 
tongue, that anyone can learn, or speak as 
he should do, by rules of grammar.’’ It has 
probably been correctly asserted that over- 
emphasis on grammar contributed to the 
decline of the study of the classics. 

The study of grammar does not seem to 
offer insurmountable obstacles to the su- 
perior student. Nor can we deny that the 
study of grammar has value. There are 
students with whom one is tempted to go 
into great detail regarding grammar, even 
to the extent of comparative grammar. 
Surely the latter has supplied us with much 
useful information concerning pre-historic 
events. 

When the goal, however, is comprehension 
we can hardly teach grammar for its own 
sake but must constantly keep in mind that 
it is to serve as a help to reading. It is 
taught for its cue value (sentence structure 
analysis). 

Experiments seem to indicate that oral- 
aural training contributes to reading ability 
inasmuch as two other senses, in addition 
to the visual, are used in perceiving a sym- 
bol for a thing. The time element, however, 
is an important consideration. We _ have 
used the oral approach up to a basic limit 
(as defined by linguists) and the aural still 
more. Speaking the language in question or 
reading aloud a selection which the student 
has before him may not only give the stu- 
dent a familiarity with the language but 
also have esthetic value. One must remem- 
ber, though, that the formation of the sound 
(oral), the perception of the sound (aural), 
and the perception of the symbol (visual) 
are not the same thing, though related. 
Even in English the last is often more ad- 
vanced than the other two. 

Since reading is the usual goal in lan 
guage study as far as the classics are con- 
cerned it should appear in the program 
from the very beginning of the study of the 
classics. The brief sections devoted to read- 
ing in the traditional grammar courses are 
insufficient to develop reading ability and 
must be supplemented by other reading 
materials. Two factors must be observed in 
constructing a reading program: 1) It 
should be so graded that the student can do 
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extensive reading; 2) Elements essential to 
reading ability should be introduced in a 
systematic way. These elements would in- 
clude new words (which should be frequent- 
ly used when first introduced and then occa- 
sionally for review purposes); syntactical 
material; word order. As soon as possible 
the reading should become meaningful. 

A knowledge of vocabulary is essential to 
reading ability. 500 words form a large 
percentage of the vocables in ordinary read- 
ing material, and these simple words are 
often easily learned. But vocabulary must 
go far beyond those words. Every technique 
available should be used to help the student 
understand the relation of the symbol to the 
thing (English meaning, cognates, sounds, 
pictures, etc.). Pictures are perhaps im- 
portant in classical languages where the 
student at times has no conception of the 
thing itself. Abstract words should be care- 
fully analyzed to show their frame of refer- 
ence. Ways in which words are constructed 
from others through prefixes, suffixes, and 
compounds should be shown. Various meth- 
ods are available for such study. Three 
objectives are to be kept in mind regardless 
of method: simple recognition; extensive- 
ness of meaning; depth of meaning. 


2) Development of background concepts. 
If one would give a selection like Milton’s 
Lycidas to students and check their compre- 
hension it would become evident that more 
than reading ability is necessary for the 
understanding of the selection. It abounds 
with classical allusions which are meaning- 
less to the student unless he knows some 
background material. Historical and geo- 
graphical facts, mythological elements, and 
philosophical ideas are important factors 
which have often been overlooked in classi- 
cal study. The concepts of such simple 
words as being and becoming, as used by 
the philosopher, may have little meaning 
to a student until he has background knowl- 
edge. In other words, even the simplest of 
the classics must be studied in their local 
and chronological setting. 


3) This leads to the next goal which should 
be an objective of a course in the classics, 
namely, the development of intellectual and 
esthetic interests. The intellectual interests 
would include the study of Greek and Ro- 
man civilizations in all their phases (his- 
tory, philosophy, law, politics, medicine, 
religion, etc.). That books written in Eng- 
lish can meet intellectual interests in their 
elementary stages is self-evident. 

When English books are read the instruc- 
tor should remember that there is a very 


close relationship between Roman and 
Greek civilizations. The study of the Greek 
civilization is background for the study of 
the Roman, and the Roman civilization com- 
plements the Greek. Hence the classical 
student, though he may only be studying the 
literature in one language, should inform 
himself in both cultures. It is to be noted 
that this phase of classical study offers a 
vast range to the superior student. 


The factors which distinguish literature, 
sculpture, painting, etc., as art are the 
objects of esthetic interest. That which 
John G. Hawthorne says of Latin applies 
also to Greek. He is speaking of esthetic 
pleasure when he says: 


Usually it is derived from Latin verse, that 
almost untranslatable medium of expression — 
the cadences of Vergil, the happy phrase of 
Horace, the bite of Juvenal and the wit of 
Martial immediately rise to mind. Frequently, 
too, it is to be found in the grandeur of prose — 
the gloomy power of Tacitus, the vivid color of 
Livy and the strong. though sometimes dull, 
period of Cicero. — Classical Journal, 47:75. 


4) Development of individualized and in- 
dependent work. The development of in- 
dividualized and independent work makes it 
possible to satisfy individual differences in 
taste and necessitates the evaluation of in- 
dividual differences in ability. The classical 
courses should not remain spoonfed courses 
but should stimulate individual study which 
accords with tastes and abilities. The stu- 
dent may study English works (e.g. Roman 
law, Greek philosophy. rhetoric, Greek 
medicine, Roman engine?ring, drama, epic 
poetry), English translations, and especial- 
ly selections in the original. Brief sum- 
maries or evaluations may be prepared for 
class discussion. The student’s work may 
be evaluated by simply constructed new 
type tests, which should, however, be in the 
language in which the student has done his 
work. 


PerHaPs it should be indicated how cur- 
ricular experiences might be arranged along 
the lines indicated. Several things are de- 
sirable in a classical curriculum. First of 
all, each course should have value of its 
own and not merely be preparatory for later 
courses. Furthermore, on the junior college 
level the curriculum should be so con- 
structed that the student who has done work 
in the high school may be placed into a 
course which builds upon his previous 
achievement. It would be wonderful if stu- 
dents, especially those who previously 
studied Latin, could do some work in the 
original in both Greek and Latin. 
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One semester should suffice to give the 
superior student the elements of grammar 
and the basic skills in reading. The gram- 
mar should be simple and taught with em- 
phasis on its cue value. Reading should be 
introduced as soon as possible, carefully 
graded, and contain worthwhile subject 
matter. Realia may be taught early in the 
reading program. The extra reading of the 
students may begin with books on the life 
and culture of the people whose classical 
works are to be studied. 


The second semester may be devoted to 
a more intensive study of the culture on the 
basis of classical writings. For this pur- 
pose a simple classical historian may be 
selected as the core of the program. A 
chronological, biographical approach may 
also be used. Or the instructor may prefer 
to take selections from various authors and 
arrange them in a chronological order. 

Every effort should be made in this course 
to acquaint the student with the classical 
heritage. Visual aids should not be over- 
looked. The extra reading program should 
continue where that of the previous course 
stopped. The more brilliant students should 
be encouraged to do individualized reading 
in the original. 

The third semester should begin the study 
of literature in earnest. Here I have pre- 
ferred chronological courses which ac- 
quainted the student with the literary heri- 
tage but concentrated on one or two authors. 
Other instructors may prefer to study types 
of literature during the third semester (e.g. 
history, rhetoric, philosophy, drama, poe- 
try), or individual authors. 

After the third semester the study may be 
continued as long as feasible with an abund- 
ance of material on which to draw. 

Already during the first semester, and 
certainly thereafter, subject matter should 
be of greatest importance. Thus a course 
based on Cicero’s writings should not con- 
centrate on a few orations of Cicero whose 
content is similar, but should aim at ac- 
quainting the student with the thought of 
Cicero, as well as his style, and hence not 
ignore his philosophical writings. 

E. L. LueKER 

St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. 


Lynd and Time 


REVIEWING Albert Lynd, Quackery in the 
Public Schools (Little, Brown: $3.50), TIME 


of September 7, 1953 (p. 68) writes and 
quotes: ‘‘The new philosophy, says Lynd, 
is now controlled by a bunch of professiona] 
overlords who have ‘copper-riveted one of 
the neatest bureaucratic machines ever 
created by any professional group in any 
country anywhere since the priesthood of 
ancient Egypt. In nearly every state today, 
a teacher or principal cannot go to work 
in a public school without a certificate or 
license, which can be obtained only by tak- 
ing courses under a Faculty of Education. 
When the new teacher gets his first job, 
he has only begun his vassalage to these 
superprofessionals. In a great many com- 
munities, salary schedules are so rigged 
that he must go back again, summer after 
summer, for more Educational revelation 
if he expects to get maximum salary 
raises.’ 

The superprofessionals themselves, says 
Lynd, are often half-educated or unedu- 
ucated. ‘“‘One hears the value of classical 
studies denounced by men whose _ under- 
standing is obviously uncomplicated by any 
personal acquaintance with the classics. 
Emotional conditioning is held to be more 
important than intellectually acquired in- 
formation—by persons whose private stocks 
of information come almost exclusively 
from the occupational texts which Educa- 
tionists write for each other.’’ ‘Placing 
these people as judges of the spiritual ex- 
periences of our children is like placing a 
temperance preacher in charge of a cellar 
of fine wines.’’ (I suppose that a nudist 
might be mechanically efficient as a cloth- 
ing salesman. But if he did not himself 
wear clothes and take some pride in them, 
his salesmanship would lack conviction.) 

Attention is given to John Dewey's bale- 
ful influence, Kilpatrick’s conviction that 
many people don’t need arithmetic, a school 
principal’s prophecy that soon it will be 
considered unnecessary for every boy to 
be able to read. Week after week, TIME 
has presented valuable up-to-the-minute 
classical items of news. It is reassuring 
that we still have news-value. 

We enjoy cordial relations with the Edu- 
cation men at my own university. I once 
printed a paper decrying an unreasoning 
condemnation of either group by the other. 
It is probable, and to be hoped, that the 
abuses of which Lynd writes and with which 
we are all too familiar are not approved 
by all the Educationists. It is my opinion 
that the men lower down in that group are 
the worst, repeating as shibboleths phrases 
from their betters, the philosophic import 
of which they understand only dimly if 
at all. (Ed.) 
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IN DEFENSE OF LATIN: 8 


THE CONTINUATION of Latin 8 is under dis- 
cussion at the University of Wisconsin, and 
those of us who have worked in it hope 
that this interesting experiment in the teach- 
ing of college Latin need not be discon- 
tinued. It was in 1948 that Herbert M. 
Howe first offered this review course in 
Latin for students who had already done 
some work in the language but’ whose 
needs were not met by existing courses. 
When added professorial duties forced Mr. 
Howe to abandon the course early in 1951, 
I assumed its responsibility for two and 
one-half years until forced to relinquish 
it for the same reason. During this four 
year experiment we have learned a great 
deal, some of which may be of interest 
and use to others faced with similar prob- 
lems. 

No teacher of classics will deny; I think, 
that his greatest problem is finding stu- 
dents. The number of pupils enrolled ‘in 
high school Latin is still significant, though 
reduced, but the number of such pupils 
continuing Latin at the collegiate level is 
appallingly low. This situation is naturally 
of concern to the college teacher, who is 
tempted to settle back in his swivel chair 
and blame the high school teacher for kill- 
ing interest in the classics, for giving in- 
adequate training in the fundamentals of 
Latin, or for not offering four years of 
Latin in high school. What this collegian 
often forgets is that these problems of the 
high school teaching of Latin are being 
considered and solved by others as able 
as he and far better qualified to discuss 
secondary school matters. What he also 
forgets is that he, not the high school 
teacher, may be in some degree respon- 
sible for students’ failure to continue, that 
he may not be offering courses at the 
freshman level which will meet the needs 
or interests of the ordinary student two 
years removed from the Gallic Wars. 


In my seven years of teaching at the 
University of Wisconsin, I have talked with 
many undergraduates about this problem 
and have found a great deal of interest 
in Latin and in Greek, an interest quite 
out of proportion to the small size of our 
classes. It is significant, however, that much 
of this interest is shown by students who 
have already completed two years of Latin 
in high school and could very easily enter 
intermediate courses in college except that 
they seem to consider college Latin a sort 
of Mt. Everest demanding exceptional hardi- 
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ness, ability and training even in ascend- 
ing its foothills. Many, too, feel that they 
have lost the proficiency in the language 
which they had in the tenth grade and that 
they would have to start almost from the 
beginning. Listening to these students over 
the years I have become convinced that 
our greatest potential source of Latin stu- 
dents for college courses lies among those 
who have already been introduced to Latin 
in secondary school, but that fear keeps 
most of them away. To counteract this fear 
is one of the chief purposes of such a 
college review course as Latin 8. 


It is not surprising then that many of 
our students in Latin 8 come from this 
group who have done good work in previous 
Latin courses but who are afraid to con- 
tinue without a review. Admittedly, their 
hesitation is often justifiable, for an ex- 
cellent student in Latin in the tenth grade 
may very well have forgotten so much 
that he is no longer capable of A or B 
work. This is especially true of older stu- 
dents who have been away from the lan- 
guage for as much as five or ten years. 
Such students, who have returned to Latin 
because of a latent interest or a special 
need, do not find it difficult to recall the 
knowledge they once had but which lies 
beneath the threshold of conscious memory. 
We have found that Latin 8 is able to restore 
their confidence and their proficiency in a 
review of the sort that neither Latin 1 nor 
Cicero can offer. 


Another type of candidate for Latin 8, 
peculiar to but very important in large 
universities, is the graduate student from 
outside the department of Classics who 
needs Latin for a special purpose. Of course, 
no beginning or intermediate language 
course carries graduate credit so that such 
students must enroll as auditors. Some 
want to or must offer a reading knowledge 
of Latin as one of the required languages 
for the doctoral degree, some want to offer 
Latin as a minor field of graduate study 
after a considerable lapse of time, and 
some need a reading knowledge of Latin 
for a particular kind of research. All of 
these students are too linguistically mature 
to suffer the toil with elementary grammar 
which is Latin 1, many of them are no 
longer ready for Cicero, and none of them 
are interested in course credits. Their chief 
interest lies in getting a maximum of train- 
ing in a minimum of time. In the past 
four years Latin 8 has attracted these 
graduate students from such diverse de- 
partments as Music, Spanish, English, 
French, History, History of Science and 
Speech, 
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The last group of students enrolled in 
Latin 8 are those freshmen whose language 
examinations on entrance to the University 
of Wisconsin do not indicate sufficient prep- 
aration to continue immediately with Cicero. 
These low-scoring freshmen are seldom dull 
—really dull students infrequently show in- 
terest in such subjects as Latin—but their 
training is inadequate either because of 
poor teaching or failure to study in high 
school. They are assigned to Latin 8, where- 
as all others elect the course after con- 
sultation. 

These are the students who have enrolled 
in Latin 8, all of them from areas seldom 
served by the traditional curriculum, but 
it was especially for the last group that 
Mr. Howe originally planned the course. 
At the beginning it was conceived as a 
two-semester terminal course for students 
whose aptitudes and interest did not 
make them likely prospects for further 
Latin training but who did want to continue 
Latin in their freshman year at college. 
We were pleasantly surprised, however, to 
find that our students were often brighter 
and more interested than we expected. Con- 
sequently, Latin 8 was changed to a one- 
semester course with a deliberate effort 
made to prevent its being terminal. 

When Latin 8 was reduced to one se- 
mester, its undergraduate members were 
allowed and encouraged to join the Cicero 
class in the second semester of intermedi- 
ate Latin, Virgil’s Aeneid. In the past two 
years all have continued in this way with 
the result that in 1952 two out of four A’s 
given in Virgil were to students from Latin 
8, and in 1953 one out of two. Although the 
Ciceronians come from a course in which 
approximately five orations are read in a 
semester, the students from Latin 8 have 
proved their ability to compete in a course 
demanding the close reading of approxi- 
mately three and one-half books of Virgil’s 
Aeneid. Graduate students who continue 
for credit usually enroll for the general 
Survey of Latin Literature or for Medieval 
Latin, both of which carry graduate credit. 

As the student groups served by Latin 8 
became more clearly defined, the methods 
of teaching were altered a great deal, 
usually in the direction of greater con- 
servatism and traditionalism, but one im- 
portant aspect of the course remained 
throughout its four years: its credit status. 
Latin 8 always carried four intermediate 
Latin credits per semester, equivalent in 
this way to the regular intermediate course, 
Cicero’s Orations. Such a review course 
could presumably be offered for no credit, 
but this would eliminate most credit-con- 
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scious undergraduates, or it could be of- 
fered for beginning credit at a tremendous 
loss in prestige. That it has always been 
offered as an intermediate course is one 
of the reasons for its success at Wisconsin, 
It has never been considered a substitute, 
though, for Cicero, which I prefer to con- 
duct on a mature level for those students 
whose preparation is adequate and whose 
interest would be dulled by a simplified 
course. Students in Latin 8 who wish to 
continue for majors or minors are en- 
couraged to elect Cicero in the following 
year, particularly if they intend to enter 
secondary teaching. 

When Mr. Howe instituted the course in 
1948 he proceeded on the theory that all 
the students had already had a great deal 
of grammar training so that emphasis 
should be placed upon reading. He limited 
formal grammar review to less than a 
month at the beginning of the first semester, 
using mimeographed review material of his 
own devising. He used the method of 
horizontal presentation of noun endings, all 
declensions being given together for each 
case. Verbs were simplified a great deal 
with all complex rules for the subjunctive 
eliminated. A few items which Mr. Howe 
had observed as particularly troublesome 
in his many years of preparatory school 
teaching were stressed, such as vocabulary 
beginning with qu, participles, the ablative 
absolute, indirect discourse, and the gerun- 
dive. After a brief review, these matters 
of grammar were handled by the functional 
method as they appeared in reading. This 
reading was graduated so that the stu- 
dents began with the Vulgate, and pro- 
gressed through some of Nepos and Sallust 
to Cicero and Virgil in the second semester. 


When I took over Latin 8 in 1951, I de- 
cided upon a more conservative method for 
my own teaching for several reasons: first, 
I felt that our students were usually not 
sufficiently mature as linguists to absorb 
a complete review of grammar in so short 
a time; also, I consider a standard text with 
its detailed explanations of phenomena an 
invaluable tool for the student to have at 
his disposal at all times; finally, I have 
found that an unconventional method of 
presenting grammar is often a hindrance in 
a course of this kind. Although I have 
been trained in Comparative Philology and 
am in sympathy with the newer approach 
to teachinz elementary Latin, I have found 
that nearly all our students have already 
had several years of conventional training 
upon which we must build our review. We 
must recall the students’ knowledge to 
them in terms and forms familiar to them 
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if we want to bring their Latin to the level 
of conscious memory with a maximum of 
efficiency. Therefore, I have resorted to 
working through a standard freshman text- 
book, exercise by exercise, translation by 
translation. I include writing in Latin, not 
because I consider it an end in itself, but 
because I find it invaluable training for the 
beginner or reviewer. This method may not 
be particularly ‘‘challenging’’ to student or 
teacher, but it is effective, and the students 
appreciate it for that virtue. If we manage 
to finish a book intended for a year’s work 
in less than a semester, as we always 
have, we go on to translation of some 
author of the approximate difficulty of 
Caesar. Bits of Sallust, Eutropius and Livy 
have been used for this purpose in dif- 
ferent years. 

As increasing demands upon a limited 
staff are forcing our department to re- 
evaluate some of its smaller courses, Latin 
8's future is uncertain, but I think that we 
and other schools in similar circumstances 
might well consider offering courses like 
8 instead of beginning courses like Latin 1. 
It has been my experience at Wisconsin 
that very few good or interested students 
begin Latin in college and that this group 
furnishes few continuing classicists. Most 
of my students in Latin 1 have had little 
or no previous language training, think that 
Latin must be easy because their friends 
took it in high school, and want to fulfill 
the university’s language requirement for 
graduation as painlessly as possible. In 
my three years of teaching Latin 1 I have 
had 25 credit students, about 10 of whom 
dropped voluntarily, dropped under advise- 
ment, or failed. Only three have taken a 
Latin course beyond 1, and none has be- 
come a major or minor in Latin, altough 
one graduate auditor went on to a minor 
for the doctorate. 

A glance at the results of Latin 8, how- 
ever, shows a different sort of performance. 
In its four years it has had about 20 credit 
students and at least 10 auditors. Of this 
number, nine continued in one or more 
courses in Latin, one became a major in 
Latin, two became minors, one transferred 
to Greek after finishing Virgil, about six 
took reading examinations for advanced 
degrees, and four are using Latin in the 
research necessary for their advanced de- 
grees. 

It seems to me that these comparative 
Statistics of Latin 1 and Latin 8 at the 
University of Wisconsin deserve some care- 
ful consideration, that many of us who 
have time to offer only a limited number 
of courses might well debate whether the 


beginning course is worth its trouble in our 
own colleges. Some schools have already 
dropped the beginning course, sometimes 
because there was not sufficient demand 
for it. But I think that we ought also care- 
fully to consider the possibilities of such 
courses as the original Latin 8, a terminal 
course with its emphasis upon graded read- 
ing, and the new Latin 8, a concise gram- 
mar and translation review, both of which 
were designed for the student who has 
completed two years of high school Latin. 
Perhaps it is among this group that our 
greatest potential appeal lies. In the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, whose Classics De- 
partment is well-known for service to the 
entire university, some system of alterna- 
tion in courses will almost certainly be es- 
tablished whereby Latin 8 will be continued 
without the necessity of dropping Latin 1. 

Of course, courses like Latin 8 are not 
usual in the college curriculum and con- 
sequently are not in demand. The demand 
must be made by the instructor, first by 
offering such a course and then by selling 
it to the students. Latin 8 at Wisconsin has 
been largely a labor of love, taught by Mr. 
Howe and by me in addition to full teaching 
loads and therefore not yet firmly enough 
established to warrant the full-scale pub- 
licity campaign it deserves. In fact such 
publicity is much easier to handle in smaller 
schools where contact among teachers, stu- 
dents and administrators is more personal. 
But publicity is a necessity if we are to 
banish the ghost of the impossibility of a 
college Latin. We must let the college stu- 
dent know that we stand ready to meet his 
needs and allay his fears; once we have 
made that offer, we may be surprised at 
his response. 

Mary Evra MILtHAM 


University of Wisconsin 
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Wwe See... 
By the Papers 


Edited by JoHN F. LATIMER 


VENUS AND MARS 


As might be expected, newspaper and 
magazine comments on Dr. Kinsey’s latest 
book make much of his references to an- 
cient vs. modern mores and comparative 
ages. TIME (Aug. 24, 53) quotes him as 
saying: ‘‘Helen was twelve years old when 
Paris carried her off from Sparta ‘ 
Daphnis was 15 and Chloe was 13.’’ After 
mentioning some of the other great lovers 
of history and giving the exact ages of the 
young ladies (and of one young man), Dr. 
K. sums it all up with this profound observa- 
tion (according to TIME): “All of these 
youths, the great lovers of history, would 
be looked upon as immature adolescents 
and identified as juvenile delinquents if they 
were living today.’’ Scholars no doubt will 
be duly grateful for such scientific findings 
—the by-products, it must be assumed, of 
his more serious research. One is reminded 
anew of the cobbler and his last. 


As symbols of the female and male the 
mirror of Venus and the arrow of Mars 
were, apparently, appropriately used. COL- 
LIER’S MAGAZINE (Sept. 4, 53), catching 
the spirit of the thing — and hoping to catch 
the reader’s eye — goes several steps fur- 
ther. Its cover shows Dr. Kinsey, grim and 
non-classical, holding balance scales with 
the figure of Venus di Milo on one pan 
slightly less elevated than that of Mars on 
the other. This undoubtedly is capable of 
several interpretations, but librarians are 
warned not to expect any unusual demand 
for books on classical antiquities by those 
eager to learn from secondary sources. 


ETYMOLOGY IN WASHINGTON 


In commenting on the aptitude test which 
helped Harold Stassen, director of FOA 
(Republican for MSA), determine which of 
the FOAers would be bumped or dismissed 
when he ‘‘gets around to the procrustean 
business of chopping up his staff to fit it 
within the limitations prescribed by Con- 
gress,’’ The Washington Post (Aug. 22, 53) 
said inter alia: “. . . few things are more 
useful than an extensive and accurately 
employed vocabulary.’’ To prove its point 
it presented a glossary of specialized terms 
occasionally found on its editorial page. 
Although all were ultimately Greek or Latin, 
the two selected will give the flavor: 
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“Procrustean. One who favors the Euro- 
pean to the American method of baking 
white bread; also one who believes that 
the way to get whatever you want is to 
demand it.’’ 


“Sex. This one might fool you. A lot of 
people, including Dr. Kinsey, believe that 
it means the mysterious force which 
(after a fashion) draws male and female 
together. What it really means, though, 
is what separates them. If you don't 
believe us, look up the root word, which 
is Secare.”’ 


It is in this sense that sex separates The 
Post and Senator McCarthy. 


GEESE AGAIN 


The Communists in Malaya had better 
watch out! As reported in the N.Y. Herald- 
Tribune (Mar. 8, 53) and relayed by Pro- 
fessor M. Rosenblum of Brooklyn, the Brit- 
ish are testing the use of geese as sentries. 
“After all, Rome was said to have been 
saved from the sacking Goths by the 
cackling of wakened geese in the middle of 
the night, so... ?”’ 


Professor Rosenblum set cditor 
straight, and the saying now is that Britain 
will fight to the last goose —in Malaya, 
that is. 


Rome Prize Fellowships 
for 1954-5 


The American Academy in Rome is again 
offering a limited number of fellowships for 
mature students and artists. capable of do- 
ing independent work in the history of art 
and classical studies. 


Fellowships will be awarded on evidence 
of ability and achievement, and are open 
to citizens of the United States for one year 
beginning October 1, 1954, with a possibility 
of renewal. Research fellowships, offered 
in classical studies and art history, carry a 
stipend of $2,500 a year and free residence 
at the Academy. 

Applications and submissions of work, in 
the form prescribed, must be received at 
the Academy’s New York office before 
January 1, 1954. Requests for details should 
be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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A Coronation and 
Two Ancient Pageants 


I 
England: the Coronation of 
Elizabeth II, 1953 


A GREAT CONTEMPORARY EVENT like the 
crowning of Elizabeth II projects 
the mind back to pageants of antiquity. 
So, as I was enthralled by the radio 
transmission, the pictures, the printed 
reports of the Coronation and the 
great film ‘‘A Queen is Crowned,”’ } 
I began comparisons with two cele- 
brations of the past: the Ludi Saecu- 
lares of 17 B.C., and the Isis pro- 
cessional at Cenchreae near Corinth in 
the second century of our era. Here are 
my jottings on the traditions and the 
symbolism that all three perpetuate 
and on the times that produced them. 


Perhaps the overwhelming suspense 
of this atomic age, with its wars, with 
the menace of communism, the weak- 
ening of empires, and the austerity of 
life in Great Britain made the Common- 
wealth resolve to produce a Coronation 
which would attract thousands to Eng- 
land and give the people a renewed 
feeling for ‘‘this royal throne of kings.”’ 


The procession from Buckingham 
Palace to Westminster Abbey was a 
long display of color and of discipline 
of troops and horses never before 
equalled. Flags, beat of drums, martial 
music and the cheers of the assembled 
multitudes were the accompaniments 
of the five mile advance of the golden 
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coach of the sovereign. The fact that 
the drive was from the Palace of 
temporal power to the seat of the 
august state religion was significant. 

The magnificent film, ‘‘A Queen is 
Crowned,’’ produced by Sir Arthur 
Rank, with script written by Christo- 
pher Fry and delivered by Sir Lawrence 
Olivier, has left a visual record beyond 
the sight of any single eye-witness. The 
perfection of technicolor reproduced 
all the richness of robes and uniforms. 
Photographs from the top of the Marble 
Arch showed the long swing of the pro- 
cession, the guards of honor of all the 
forces lining the streets, the superb 
horses with their mounts, the horse- 
drawn carriages of lords and ladies, 
statesmen, parliamentarians, the colo- 
nials and commonwealth troops, the 
golden car, all ‘‘woven into a tapestry 
in which time and space were blended 

. a styled pageant that symbolizes 
man’s groping for freedom and leader- 
ship.”’ 

The symbols and the ceremonies 
within the Abbey carried out this spirit. 
The emblems of power, the Spurs, the 
Orb, the Sceptre, the Rod, the Staff and 
Crown of St. Edward, the Swords were 
all laid upon the altar to dedicate these 
signs of ruling to the service of God. 
And in return the Queen was presented 
by the clergy with the Bible, ‘‘the lively 
oracles of God.’’ All this symbolism 
continued through the ceremonies of 
investiture and anointing, the taking 
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of the oath, the crowning in King Ed- In pas the quest for guidance never his 
ward's chair, the communion, the bene- — tes 
diction. Most particularly was it shown 
in the reception of the signs of rule, In service to the Queen who guides our = 
‘symbols and pledges of that bond going. 
" which unites you with your people’’: the aac 
gold Spurs of St. George and the Sword the of Cat 
its protection of the realm and the law, : , sur 
the Bracelets or Armills, pledges of the... The deepest meaning of the Corona- ter 
aia tion was expressed by Joyce Cary in bit 
bond uniting ruler and people, the Robe 
: ie his article, ‘‘Why they say ‘God Save Au 
Royal, cloth of gold embroidered with 
the insignia of the parts of the United : ligi 
Kingdom, the Orb, surmounted by the The virtue of a state needs expression tra 
Cross, the Ring, ‘‘the seal of Catholic as the essence of a faith needs ritual. T 


Without expression the meaning is vague 


faith,” and “the wedding ring of Eng- even to itself, and easily forgotten. It tive 

land,”’ the Sceptre with the cross and disappears among the sordid quarrels of and 

ie the dove-headed Rod, given together as everyday politics. No one can measure the: 
* proof of justice and mercy forever the value to a state of the ritual which now 
te united, and finally the royal Crown. sums up a thousand years of history in Sib: 
oe Through all this pomp and state, the terms of duty and self-sacrifice. pro 
young Queen, whether in crimson, the 
white, or gold, whether divested of all II rev: 

symbols of temporal power, or hung Rome: the Ludi Saeculares, 17 B.C. info 

= with heavy purple train and crowned, a a C 
— walked in beauty. FTER THE TERRIBLE Civil wars (II. 
[s The music that surged through the were ended and all rivals re- | frop 
; Abbey was also much of it traditional moved, the Imperator Caesar Octavi- evel 
2 and all was English. Most moving was 22US began the constructive work, The 
e the anthem of ‘Zadok the priest” for which was to make his reign famous, one. 
the anointing of King Solomon, the sing- for the Pax Augusta.* Elected annually and 

ing of Old Hundredth in which the vast 25 @ Consul after 31 B.C., in 27 B.C. he ritu 

laid down his special powers, accepted coin 


tion joined, the final Te Deum 
seit the position of First Citizen, or prin- 


and the National Anthem. The trum- 

pets, the organ, the orchestra, the choir CPS» and the title of Augustus with all Ps 
its implicit significance of restorer and 

augmenter of the state and the posses- took 
Th ai a : sor in it of the highest auctoritas. Ten in t 
e record is perpetuated in many years later Augustus decided the time site 
i ways, in print, in pictures, in films, on had come to celebrate his achieve- foun 
coins, in stamps;* but perhaps the nents at t 
aa spirit of the whole day shines forth most In 19 ee Sact 
“A victor from Spain end Gaul, settled the 
Parthian affairs without bloodshed and of 
sis Grant, King of Kings, All-Merciful, All- restored Roman influence in Armenia. mat 
% Knowing, , In 19 also Agrippa had conquered the nitué 
ek That in Her reign Her people may advance Cantabrians. In 18 B.C., Augustus assis 
In all fair knowledges of starry sowing, turned to the reorganization of affairs over 
acts at home. He refused the extraordinary the 
n beauty of sound of instrumental voice, : : d the sung 
In colour and form that leave the soul be- POWer given him by the Senate an seve 


ji friended, people, cura legum et morum; but as , 
if In ancient joy, our Land’s inheritance, he himself said (Mon. Anc. 1,7) made Tst 


A CORONATION AND TWO ANCIENT PAGEANTS 


his reforms through his tribunicia po- 
testas. The strengthening of the Prin- 
cipate was achieved by the bestowal 
on Augustus of this power, his recogni- 
tion of Agrippa as co-regent, and his 
adoption of his oldest grandson, Gaius 
Caesar. To this year 18 B.C. belong 
apparently the most of his reforms: de 
sumptu, de vi, de maiestate, de adul- 
teriis, de maritandis ordinibus, de am- 
bitu. To celebrate these achievements, 
Augustus decided to have a public re- 
ligious festival and for it to revive the 
traditional Ludi Saeculares. 


Two celebrations of this national fes- 
tival had already been held (in 249 B.C. 
and 146 B.C.), and tradition directed 
their repetition every 100 years. But 
now the quindecemviri on consulting the 
Sibylline books ascertained that the 
proper interval was 110 years and that 
the time was now ripe for the desired 
revival. Three documents provide full 
information about the Augustan Ludi: 
a Greek oracle preserved in Zosimus 
(II. 6, fifth century); a Latin inscription 
from a marble pillar set up after the 
event; and the Carmen Saeculare.® 
The oracle, though based on an earlier 
one, was probably written for this event 
and gives us minute details of the 
ritual. The Ludi are recorded also on 
coins. * 


The festival lasted three days and 
three nights. The ceremonies at night 
took place at the spot called Terentum 
in the Campus Martius, the original 
site of the cult of the Gens Valeria, its 
founder. The day-time ceremonies were 
at the temples of the various gods. 
Sacrifices of animals (that old horror of 
the shedding of blood for the remission 
of sins!) and of consecrated cakes, dra- 
matic performances, pronouncement of 
titual words filled the hours. Augustus, 
assisted by Agrippa by day, presided 
over the entire celebration. Finally, as 
the inscription declares, a song was 
sung by twenty-seven boys and twenty- 
seven girls, whose parents were living, 
first on the Palatine then on the Capi- 
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toline. ‘‘Carmen composuit Q. Hora- 
tius Flaccus.”’ 

These preliminary remarks, familiar 
to every student of Horace, prepare us 
for re-reading the Carmen Saeculare as 
a significant Augustan pageant. Horace 
was now recognized as Romanae fidicen 
lyrae for the way in which his lyre had 
supported Augustus’ reforms. The 
hymn was written after the publication 
of the first three books of Odes (23 B.C.) 
and before Book IV, the earliest Odes 
of which, 6 and 3, are closely connected 
with it. 

In genre, the Carmen Saeculare is 
associated with the paean, for which 
the favorite meter was a strophe of 
three glyconics and one _ pherecratic 
(See Aristonoos, third century B.C., 
and Catullus 34). Horace approached 
this strophe form by his use of the 
Sapphic. He made it peculiarly his own 
by adhering to the Greek usage of 
many feminine caesuras. 

The poet observed in the composition 
the holy numbers three and nine. The 
choruses of boys and girls each num- 
bered 27 (3 x 9). The hymn was divided 
into two parts, each of three strophe- 
triads, plus a concluding strophe, nine- 
teen in all. The first part, 1-36, was 
probably, because of the subject mat- 
ter, sung by the girls; and the second 
part, 37-72, appropriately by the boys; 
while all chanted in unison the last 
strophe — but this is conjectural. Cer- 
tainly the last strophe combines the 
functions of the chorus in honoring both 
Apollo and Diana, Jupiter and the 
Great Gods; and the boys and girls go 
home happily. The song was not a pro- 
cessional; it was sung first on the Pala- 
tine, then in the same manner on the 
Capitol; but the chorus, the officials, 
and the crowd must have marched from 
one hill to the other. 

In spite of the formality of its design 
and the austerity of its diction, Horace’s 
hymn is an amazing record of Augus- 
tus’ Ludi Saeculares. The Sibylline 
Books are quoted; the noble girls and 
boys of the chorus are presented; and 
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the glory of Rome is made the theme 
in the unforgettable third strophe. The 
ritual recorded, or directed, in the 
Oracle is preserved in prayers. By 
carefully selected epithets, the gods 
invoked are personalized as they were 
on contemporary works of art: the 
breastplate of the Prima Porta statue 
of Augustus, the lost quadriga of Sol on 
the gable of Apollo’s Palatine temple, 
and the later Ara Pacis. 

The divinities invoked at night are 
first honored: the Ilithyiae, goddesses 
of childbirth, the Parcae, who con- 
trolled the destiny of man from birth 
and of the nation; and Earth, symbol 
of fertility with her aids, Air and Water, 
as on the Ara Pacis; then in a transi- 
tional strophe the gods of light, Apollo 
and Luna, are invoked. Through ves- 
trum of 41, an easy shift is made to the 
Great Gods, the di, di, who are to pre- 
serve Aeneas’ line, and grant to the 
race of Romulus morals for teachable 
youth, peace for old age, and a state of 
prosperity and glory for the famous 
descendant of Anchises and Venus who 
will combine victory with mercy.§ 
What the gods have already accom- 
plished for Augustus abroad and at 
home is recounted. And by the use of 
proper names (Palatinas, Romanam, 
Latium, Aventinum, Algidum) the 
prayer bursts into a paean for Phoebus 
and Diana and their blessings of peace 
for Roman citizens and their children. 
Thus the last triad of part II returns 
to the first triad of part I, and prepares 
for the final strophe where the chorus 
interweaves the worship of Phoebus 
and Diana, of Jupiter and all the great 
gods. 

The hymn is a more vivid record of 
the Ludi than the Oracle, or the Inscrip- 
tion. For some unknown reason, per- 
haps because it was a cult song, the 
Carmen Saeculare was not published 
with Horace’s fourth Book of Odes, but 
only later added to the collection. Per- 
haps this accounts for Horace’s third 
and sixth Odes of Book IV, the earliest 
in the book.® The third announces that 


ali his aspirations for success are ful- 
filled; he is now the Romanae fidicen 
lyrae, pointed out as famous by the 
finger of many a passer-by. The sixth 
has been called a Prelude to the Car. 
men Saeculare, or a record of the 
festival itself and his own participation 
in it.1° Its stately beginning, a 28 line 
sentence in praise of Apollo, at its end 
begs the god to defend the glory of the 
poet’s Apulian muse, for Phoebus gave 
him his art and fame. Then the chorus 
of noble girls and boys are bidden to 
observe the rhythm of his Sapphics and 
the directing beat of his thumb as he 
leads them in praise of Diana and 
Apollo. Surely Horace must not only 
have trained the chorus, but also con- 
ducted it on its great day; no chorus 
of 54 could have sung in unison without 
leadership. And hence the crowds on 
the streets thereafter could point out 
the poet, saying: ‘‘That’s he!’’ The 
chorus itself year after year is to re 
member that it sang the carmen,— 
docilis modorum vatis Horati. So Hor- 
ace ended all anonymity. 

Perhaps enough has been said to 
show that the Ludi Saeculares of 11 
B.C., no less than the Coronation of 
Elizabeth II in 1953, were a traditional 
ceremony to honor a great ruler, given 
to unite his subjects with him in work 
for peace, and to affirm that the state 
prospers only because of its devout 
worship of the gods. To visualize the 
Roman ceremonies, we may look at the 
sculptures and reconstruction of the 
Ara Pacis Augustae, voted by the Ser- 
ate in 13 B.C. and dedicated in 9 B.C., 
now reconstructed in the Campus Mar- 
tius.11 

On the marble parapet enclosing the 
altar a stately procession is carved: 
Augustus with his lictors, Tiberius, four 
Flamens, Agrippa (?), the great ladies 
and children of the imperial household, 
and unidentified men in togas, probably 
magistrates, senators, priests. Two 
panels on the sides of the entrance door 
show symbolic scenes: Aeneas making 
a sacrifice to the Penates for the future 
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of Rome; Mother Earth, attended by 
Air and Water, displaying her fecund 
gifts of fruit, fauna, and children. On 
the small altar inside the precinct there 
js another frieze which represents a 
scene of sacrifice, the Suovetaurilia: a 
procession with the Pontifex Maximus, 
Augustus, a Flamen, priests, victims, 
apparitores, cultrarii, camilli, and six 
austere women, probably Vestals. This 
small frieze must represent the annual 
sacrifice at the Ara Pacis, decreed by 
the Senate. The whole monument like 
the Carmen Saeculare conveys a har- 
mony of human, sacred and divine 
elements in an ideal synthesis to ex- 
press the revived traditions and the 
new religious, civic, and political aspi- 
rations of the Rome of Augustus.!" 


Ill 
Greece: the Pageant of Isis, 
2nd Century A.D. 


HE creat source for the worship of 

the Egyptian goddess Isis is curi- 
ously enough an account of her cult in 
Greece in a Latin novel, the Metamor- 
phoses of Apuleius.1* That picaresque 
story tells how a man Lucius was trans- 
formed into an ass, suffered many mis- 
fortunes, and finally was restored to 
human shape by the mercy of the 
saviour goddess. Vision, prayers, reve- 
lation, pageant, a meal of roses are 
followed by the initiation of Lucius, 
“the poor man of Madaura’”’ (the author 
himself) into the cult. 


Apuleius was born about A.D. 124 in 
North Africa, lived at Athens and 
Rome, finally returned to Africa and 
made a great name at Carthage. He 
was a Platonic philosopher and an 
orator as well as a novelist and de- 
livered at Sabrata a brilliant speech, 
the Apologia, in his own defense against 
the charge of having won a wealthy 
widow for his wife by magic arts.14 
From his references to various Roman 
Proconsuls we know that he lived until 


some time in the reign of Marcus Aure- 
lius and Lucius Verus.1° 

‘With Trajan and Hadrian,” as Ros- 
tovtzeff wrote,!% ‘‘begins a new chapter 
in the history of the principate in which 
the leading feature is the good under- 
standing between the supreme author- 
ity and the community.’’ Hadrian was 
‘‘a cosmopolitan emperor . . . he repre- 
sented the bilingual civilization of the 
empire, based upon the parallel and 
sometimes indistinguishable develop- 
ment of both East and West for many 
centuries past.’’ Hadrian travelled 
much, lived long in Greece and Asia 
Minor, was initiated in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

Of Antoninus Pius we know little, but 
in Marcus Aurelius the philosopher had 
become ruler. ‘‘He is the truest repre- 
sentation of the Stoic theory that royal 
station is a duty and sometimes like a 
martyrdom.” His Meditations show 
and “his reign proved how sincerely 
and consistently he sacrificed the in- 
terests and tastes of the philosopher to 
the duties of the leader and ruler.’’ 

It was in such a cosmopolitan world 
of tolerance and synthesis of traditions 
and faiths that Apuleius lived. It was 
natural that in his travels he became 
interested in both magic and new re- 
ligions. His Metamorphoses is not only 
a novel of adventure; it is a Pilgrim’s 
Progress of Everyman seeking for some 
mystic solution to life. The Cunid and 
Psyche story in its center links with 
the Isis cult at the end in revelation of 
the meaning of the whole story.17 

When the man-ass escaped from his 
Persecutors and at Greek Cenchreae 
had slept on the seashore, he woke to 
see the full moon rising and to the 
goddess of it offered a fervent prayer 
for salvation. Then was revealed to 
him his Lady in glory, robed symboli- 
cally in garments bearing the flowers 
and fruits of the earth and night’s mocn 
end stars, in one hand the sistrum, in 
the other a gold cup, surmounted by 
an asp. The All-Mother and Queen told 
her suppliant of her many names and 
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world-wide power, and that to him she 
was Isis, the Saviour. She told him of 
her coming spring festival and the 
launching of her barque and predicted 
that in her pageant he would eat a meal 
of roses from a priest’s hand and be 
retransformed; wherefore his life in 
future must be dedicated to herself. 
The next day came the pageant. 

At dawn, great crowds assembled; 
for the procession was half carnival, 
half ritual. The populace wore fancy 
costumes, men personating a soldier, a 
huntsman, a woman, a gladiator, mag- 
istrates, philosophers, fowlers and 
fishermen. A tame bear dressed as a 
lady was borne along in a litter; a 
monkey impersonated Ganymede; an 
ass with false wings played Pegasus 
for a decrepit, old Bellerophon. 

Then came the holy procession. The 
maids of honor of the goddess, clad in 
white, crowned with flowers, executed 
a pantomime of making the toilet of 
Isis before her advancing image. Then 
came the light-bearers with torches and 
lanterns; then the musicians playing 
pipes and flutes; then a chorus of young 
men in white who chanted a poet’s 
song; and finally the flute-players of 
Serapis. These were followed by the 
crowds of initiates with their rattling 
sistra, and the priests in white linen 
with the symbols of the gods: a golden 
bowl of fire, the Altar of Aid, a palm- 
tree of gold, the staff of Mercury, a 
deformed left hand, symbol of good 
faith, a gold bowl like a woman’s 
breast, pouring libations of milk, a 
winnowing fan heaped with laurel 
branches, a pitcher. 

Following the priests came the very 
gods: Anubis, the dog-headed with 
shining face of black and gold, a heifer 
walking upright, symbol of motherhood, 
the ark of the secrets, and the inde- 
scribable emblem of the faith, the gold 
pitcher with long spout and long handle 
crowned by twisting asp. Amid all this 
splendor finally appeared the priest 
who bore on his sistrum a garland of 
roses for Lucius’ salvation. The ass ate 


and became once more a man. It re. 
mained only for the priest to bless him. 


Then, clad in a borrowed tunic,~Ly- 
cius joined the great procession to the 
seashore and there witnessed the 
launching of the blessed barque which 
marked the opening of spring naviga- 
tion. When a favorable wind had blown 
the sailboat with its load of offerings 
out of sight, the procession in due order 
made its way to the city and there be- 
fore the temple door and the silver 
statue of the goddess a priest read to 
the assembled throng the benediction 
for the great Roman Princeps, the Sen- 
ate, the Knights, and all the Roman 
people. Then he announced in the 
Greek language and ritual that the 
ceremony of the opening of navigation 
was finished. So the joyful crowd, 
carrying green branches and wreaths, 
dispersed to their homes. For Lucius, 
there followed initiations in Greece and 
Rome into the service of his Goddess; 
for us there is left an assessment of this 
pageant which portrays an Egyptian 
cult in the Roman province of Greece. 


First, it must be observed that the 
pageant of Isis belonged to a cult, not 
a state religion, and that the primary 
aim of the cult was the salvation of the 
individual through initiation, typified in 
the transformation of Lucius, the man- 
ass. Only at the end was the blessing 
of Isis invoked for the Roman State. 
Second, the ceremony was conducted 
by priests, not by rulers or officials. It 
employed mystic symbols, some ex- 
plained, some arcana, hidden and too 
sacred to describe. An Egyptian fea- 
ture was that certain attendant gods 
had animal shapes, the dog-headed, the 
erect heifer. The offerings were the 
fruits of the earth. The object was to 
propitiate the forces of nature, par- 
ticularly the sea, for mankind. The 
colors that met the eyes were white and 
gold. Sound excited the senses: the in- 
cessant rattling of the metal sistra, the 
shrilling of pipes and flutes, the singing 
of the song. 
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IV 
Comparisons 

S I HAVE TRIED to visualize two an- 

cient pageants and compare them 
with the Coronation of Elizabeth II, 
certain common features have ap- 
peared. All three celebrations took 
place in an after-war time with other 
wars threatening the nation’s peace 
and the menace of the East disturbing 
the inner peace of mind. Amidst such 
confusions, men turned naturally to re- 
ligion for the security of the faith and 
the salvation of their souls. So the key- 
note of their symbolism was the de- 
pendence of the State on religion and 
the need of the individual for God. To 
give such belief validity, long time 
traditions were revived and honoured 
in the service of credence. Ceremonies 
were formalized, old-time symbols 
brought forward, colors showed the 
significance of white and crimson and 
gold, accompanying music belonged to 
the deity honored, and the old formulas 
of worship were uttered in effective 
ritual. Poetry had its place among the 
other liberal arts. 

The records of these three pageants 
are as varied as the times. England 
has the richness of modernity in printed 
words, fine illustrations from hands of 
photographers and artists, the great 
technicolor film, besides commemora- 
tive medals and stamps. Rome’s rec- 
ords are meagre in comparison: a 
Greek oracle, a fragmentary Latin in- 
scription on stone, but transcending all, 
the divine poems of Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus. And Roman Greece has 
an imaginative account (undoubtedly 
based on reality) of an Egyptian cult 
acclimated to Greek soil, but described 
ina Latin Romance. All three pageants 
are as real to me as though I had 
attended them. This attempt to under- 
stand their meaning has once more 
confirmed my belief in man’s need of 
religion. Now, when more than ever 
Civilization is on trial, I cannot but be- 
lieve with Arnold Toynbee that the 


most important thing for man, collec- 
tively and individually, is getting into 
the right relation with God.1§ 
ELIzaBETH HAZzELTON HAIGHT 
Vassar College 
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Contributions to this department in the 
form of brief objective notes should be 
sent direct to the editor, Oscar E£. 
Nybakken, State University of Iowa, 
124 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


THE Sports PAGE AND THE ANCIENT GREEK DANCE 


tour de force of the staff of the 

New York Herald Tribune, pre- 
sented to the public gaze on the sports 
page of that paper on July 26, 1953, not 
only evokes a smile, but, oddly enough, 
explodes rather forcibly a long-standing 
myth concerning the dance of the an- 
cient Greeks.* 

The journalistic feature in question 
consists of seven photographs under 
the heading ‘‘Baseballet,’’ and bearing 
captions by the dance critic of the 
paper. The photographs, all ‘‘action 
shots’’ made by newspaper men, show 
baseball players accidentally caught 
by the camera in postures which could, 
out of context, be interpreted as identi- 
cal with characteristic postures of the 
classic ballet and the modern dance. 
The captions add to the illusion. A 
player’s raised leg, for instance, is said 
to show a ‘‘grand battement’’; and an- 
other player’s leap is captioned a 
‘“‘srand jeté.’’ A trick of the camera 
portrays a running player as ‘“‘sur les 
pointes."’ Two players colliding are 
labeled as dancers of the tango. Still 
others are presented as performing an 
‘“‘antique vibratory dance,’ a “torso 
twist,’ and a ‘‘rollover.”’ 

All of this is good fun, of course. Nor 
is it entirely new. Last year, This Week 
magazine ran similar features entitled 
‘‘Baseball Ballet’ and ‘‘Umpire Ballet,’’ 
with photographs labeled ‘‘Entrechat,”’ 
‘‘Pas de Deux,”’ etc.; while photographs 
of tennis players and other athletes are 
sometimes captioned in dance termi- 
nology. This most recent feature, how- 
ever, is perhaps a little more spectacu- 
lar and pointed than its predecessors. 

In 1895 Maurice Emmanuel, a French 
scholar, undertook to study the nature 
of the ancient Greek dance by means 
of a new technique. He had instan- 
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taneous photographs made of French 
ballet dancers performing according to 
the rigid canons of their art; then, 
using isolated photographs, precisely in 
the manner of the modern newspaper- 
men, he sought, on Greek vases and re- 
liefs, poses of ancient dancers that 
matched the modern ones, with varying 
degrees of closeness. As a result of his 
search he published a book, Essai sur 
UV’Orchestique Grecque (Paris, 1895), in 
which he revealed that he had found 
what he sought. The ancient Greeks, 
he informed his readers solemnly, 
turned their feet out strongly when 
dancing, as do ballet dancers (page 
319); also, they used some of the formal 
ballet positions of the feet (319); they 
made use of the attitude, the plié, the 
dégagé, the battement, the rond de 
jambe (320), the glissé, the fouetté, the 
jeté, the saut de chat, the entrechat 
(321); they performed the ‘‘pirouette a 
la seconde ending in the attitude” 
‘“‘with astonishing minuteness’’ (323); 
and, most stupendous of all, they en- 
gaged in dancing sur les pointes — toe- 
dancing (323)! 

All of this might be passed by with 
the smile which it merits were it not for 
the fact that many later writers on the 
history of the dance took Emmanuel’s 
findings as gospel truth. Even so good 
a scholar as Louis Séchan, for instance, 
who wrote the Daremberg-Saglio article 
on ‘‘Saltatio,’’ and, later a book en- 
titled La Danse Grecque Antique 
(Paris, 1930), followed Emmanuel 
blindly on technique; and such authors 
on our classical library shelves as F. A. 
Wright (The Arts in Greece — Three 
Essays, London, 1923) accept his find: 
ings without argument. 


* I am indebted to Lt. Col. S. G. Brady, Rtd., 
who kindly sent me the clipping discussed in this 
paper. 
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NOTES 


The lesson of the little ‘‘Baseballet,’’ 
then, for students of the ancient dance 
is fairly obvious: Things taken out of 
context are misleading; and common 
sense, together with a sense of humor, 
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can be an excellent balance-wheel. 
Liman B. LAWLER 


Hunter College of the 
City of New York 


A Note on ‘HOMER’s SAVAGE FIsH’ 


AY 1 app confirmation from the 

Black Sea region of Professor 
Combellack’s logical solution of the 
Homeric heroes’ antipathy to fish? The 
story was told me some years ago in 
Athens by a Greek girl who had lived 
in Odessa during the Russian Revolu- 
tion. The White Russian officers on a 
ship anchored in the harbor had looted 
the town and created many scandals 
by their orgies. Finally the Bolshevists 
sank the ship, after flinging its occu- 
pants overboard with stones tied to 
their ankles. Some time later a diver 
was sent down to explore the possibili- 
ties of recovering anything of value 
from the ship. When he was hauled up 


again, he was raving mad. A more 
stolid diver went down, and reported 
that fleshless skeletons surrounded the 
ship, swaying in a macabre dance of 
death. A gruesome ballad that was 
promptly composed and sung about the 
incident was banned by the authorities 
the same day, in the interest of public 
morale, but no one who had once heard 
it could forget the impression it made. 
And my informant concluded: ‘‘Food 
was very scarce and expensive, except 
fish, but no one in Odessa ate fish for 
the next two years.”’ 


Eva MatTrHews SANFORD 


Sweet Briar College 


AESTHETIC Economy IN Two PoEMs 


N alt THE HoraTIAN corpus perhaps 

no other poem reveals as much 
dexterity as does the Cleopatra Ode of 
Book I. Written in 30 B.C. —as arbi- 
trary a date as any other—it is a 
highly ambiguous poem. To explicate 
this ambiguity, I want to restrict most 
of my criticism to the words of the 
poem itself. 

After the battle of Actium we can 
imagine that a great many issues which 
had plagued the Roman State had at 
last been settled. No poet needed an 
over-abundant amount of political in- 
telligence to see that Augustus was 
sole ruler of Rome by virtue of his 
ability to eliminate all competition. 
Not at all surprising then to find a 
propaganda poem in the Roman litera- 
ture of this period. A logical para- 
phrase of the Cleopatra Ode would 
probably indicate that propaganda was 
its intention. What is surprising is that 
the Cleopatra Ode is only superficially 


a propaganda poem, that Horace took 
for his subject a topic against which all 
opinion was pretty much solidified and 
put meter to the prosaic vindictiveness 
of his contemporaries but still man- 
aged to say something contrary to the 
general flood of thought. 

Close inspection presents two Cleo- 
patras in this Ode. We see one through 
a screen of political bitterness, the 
other through a screen more morally 
realistic. 

The imagery which cloaks the first 
Cleopatra describes her as preparing 
insane ruination and destruction for 
Rome, as mad and drunk enough to 
hope for anything, as one polluted by 
a diseased herd of filthy men, one be- 
reft of reason through too much wine; 
in short a ‘fatale monstrum.”’ 

But the poet changes his imagery 
abruptly by going from Cleopatra to 
Caesar. Cleopatra comes then into a 
more feminine gown. She is a gentle 
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dove pursued by fierce hawks, a hare 
pursued by a ‘“‘venator’’. 

With two ideas of the same woman 
co-existent, the poet begins unification. 
This he achieves in the last line with 
the phrase ‘‘non humilis mulier’’. Pos- 
sibly the response elicited by the 
‘‘dove’’ and ‘“‘hare’’ imagery is more 
covert than the response conditioned by 
the imagery in the first three stanzas. 
Nevertheless, it is the last imagery 
which justifies the poet’s use of the 
word ‘“‘mulier’’. Certainly any of the 
semantic dimensions of ‘‘mulier’’ do 
not connote ‘‘monstrum’’ or ‘‘lympha- 
or ‘‘contaminato’’. Nothing in 
these ideas merits the parting tribute 
to Cleopatra. But ‘‘mulier’’ can include 
these ideas intentionally if it can also 
connote the idea of tenderness associ- 
ated with doves and the timidity asso- 
ciated with hares.* When Horace calls 
Cleopatra a ‘‘non humilis mulier’’, we 
see that within the metaphysics of his 
poem he has earned this description. 

Similarly, once the poet has intro- 
duced two contrary ideas he can find 
satisfactory conclusion, by a third idea 
unify the other two. The first and 
second images are, to borrow language 
from psychology, different parts of the 
gestalt; and ‘‘mulier’’ is the closure 
operation. The dove imagery allows 
‘‘mulier’’ to be more than an emphatic 
denouement; instead it becomes a real 
assertion with its roots within the poem. 

If we can define a good poem in terms 
of its organic unity— as arbitrary a 
criterion as selecting dates — then this 
is one of Horace’s best. If we add to 
this definition the standard of com- 
plexity, complexity in the sense of a 
poet’s ability and inclination to tell 
more within his poem than can be ex- 
pressed by a prose argument, we can 
evaluate these two imageries as the 


handle that makes this ode poetry. 

* Mr. Nybakken and I think the author over- 
stresses these creatures, more calculated to em- 
phasize the relative strength of Octavian than the 
weakness of Cleopatra; and the neutral mulier 
does not rule out savagery and drunkenness. 
Doubtless the simile does afford a certain transi- 
tion from Cleopatra as a strong danger to the 
same as a woman strong in defeat. [Ed.] 


Il 


ERHAPS THE poet who delights us 

most is he who is able to correlate 

his images and his words with the ex- 

perience they express. Too often this 

achievement goes unnoticed. Very 

often the poet fails. Neither is the case 
in Ovid’s Amores 3.5. 

A poem that tends toward symbolism 
quite naturally can find its bases in the 
dream. But Ovid manages a concrete 
logic since he does succeed in telling a 
story; yet he maintains the savage, 
vivid impressions we associate with 
dreams. To illustrate how Ovid 
achieves this effect might best be ini- 
tiated by some philosophical distinc- 
tions between dreams and waking life. 

That there is a difference is some- 
thing we cannot prove logically. We 
take it on faith that the difference is 
there and that we discern it instinc- 
tively. After all, a dream is the way 
the mind communicates with itself. 
When dreaming, we always see our- 
selves. This happens rarely in waking 
life. With the line, ‘‘constitit ante 
oculos meos’”’ we know the poet is able 
to make and understands this distinc- 
tion. Previously his poem has de- 
scribed the countryside, the hill, the 
heat, and himself standing in the shade. 
Now the sleeper sees all this. Where 
the poem proper concerns itself literally 
with illusion, this line is a subtle claim 
to reality. 

To judge from the world of literature 
about dreams, it is not too extreme to 
state that a dream has a vivid quality 
and that awareness of the dream en- 
vironment does not progress in chrono- 
logical order. Awareness of many 
things comes all at once. A poem has 
great difficulty in capturing this. Toa 
degree, Ovid is successful. 

The details of the environment are 
painstakingly drawn, even to the source 
of the pasture’s wetness. By the time 
we come to the story of the dream, with 
such a great wealth of detail already so 
carefully impressed, we are aware of 
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several things simultaneously: a hot 
pasture with dripping water, the figure 
under the tree unable to escape the 
heat, the ‘‘variis immixtas floribus 
herbas,’’ the bull and the cow, and 
above all through the ‘‘constitit ante 
oculos meos,’’ the dreamer himself 
understanding that he is dreaming. 

One more distinction enables us to 
differentiate dreams from waking life. 
Awake, we are able to exercise some 
control over our experience; we pick 
and choose. Dreaming, we do not. The 
poet understands this as well, for he 
introduces this lack of control within 
his poem. It is first present in the 
“ecce’’ of line 9 when the dreamer is 
aware that cows inhabit his dream. 
But this distinction is more fully real- 
ized with the line beginning ‘‘Dic age, 
nocturnae.”’ The last line of the poem, 
‘et ante oculos nox stetit alta meos’’ 
tells us that at this moment the poet 
awakens and that the ‘‘nocturnae 
imaginis augur’’ interprets the meaning 
of the dream within the context of the 
dream itself. 


Sudden transformation in the environ- 
ment, such as the poet experiences 
when transported from the pasture into 
the presence of the augur, has no ra- 
tional explanation. Rarely in dreams 
do we understand the how or why of 
change. Neither does Ovid. 


Through these devices the poet is not 
telling us a story about a dream; he is 
recreating the dream, virtually dream- 
ing. Using only two lines to introduce 
the poem and one to conclude, the poet 
never goes outside the dream. We 
must admire as a stroke of genius the 
explanation of the dream within itself. 
This is a complete poem with all of the 
words remaining part of the experi- 
ence. 


Thus, if art aims at a projection cele- 
brating the fullness of experience, a 
poem which becomes, by its ability to 
sustain the illusion, the experience it- 
self is the supreme end of poetry. 


RicHARD GOLDHURST 
New York University 


A Note on the Flavian Accession 


HIS paper will offer an explanation 
and an account of the conspiracy 
which elevated Vespasian and his 
brief dynasty to the imperial pur- 
ple. The evidence will show that the 
persons supporting Vespasian were all 
closely connected by ties of blood, mar- 
riage or intimate friendship. It will fur- 
ther suggest that the prime conspir- 
ator was the beautiful Jewish princess 
Berenice, sister of King Agrippa II; 
and that the key point on Vespasian’s 
road to Rome was Egypt, and the good 
will of the prefect of that province. 
From present sources we can only infer 
(without conclusive proof) the full sig- 
nificance of Berenice and of her family 
in Roman History. 
The singular position of the prefect 
of Egypt has attracted the attention of 
historians, ancient and modern.! This 


man was ez officio a potential ‘‘king 
maker.”’ In the period under considera- 
tion here, the prefect was a Romanized 
Jew, Tiberius Julius Alexander, of 
noble origin that matched his high 
office. 

He was the son of Alexander Lysi- 
machus, the alabarch of Alexandria 
(who had himself been acquainted with 
three successive Roman emperors, Ti- 
berius, Gaius and Claudius,*) and the 
nephew of the philosopher Philo. The 
friendship of Tiberius Alexander’s fam- 
ily with the house of Herod antedates 
the accession of Vespasian. This in- 
timacy is attested by Josephus? and 
culminated in the marriage of Berenice 
to Marcus, the brother of Alexander. 
Josephus also asserts that this friend- 
ship continued, for when Alexander was 
appointed prefect of Egypt by Nero, 
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Agrippa II went to Alexandria to con- 
gratulate him.+ On the testimony of 
Josephus, it is clear that relations be- 
tween the two families were most cor- 
dial. This is, I believe, an historical 
fact of the utmost importance. The 
great wealth of Alexander Lysimachus 
was more than sufficient to guarantee 
the power of an ambitious son.” Tacitus 
indirectly supports this opinion of fam- 
ily wealth when he mentions Tiberius 
Alexander as ‘‘inlustris eques_ Ro- 
manus” when the latter served under 
Corbulo on the Parthian frontier.® Em- 
ployed there in a very high command, 
he was ‘“‘minister bello datus,’’ and was 
used as a hostage along with Corbulo’s 
own son-in-law during negotiations with 
Tiridates. Three years later, in 66 A.D., 
he was made prefect of Egypt by the 
emperor Nero.* This was perhaps the 
most responsible single post in the pro- 
vincial administration of the Roman 
Empire. 

Before reaching this lofty position, 
Alexander had made his way through 
the administrative, and military ranks. 
An inscription found at Denderah, 
Egypt, credits him with having been 
epistrategos of Thebiad in 41-42.5 As 
far as we know, this is the earliest post 
which he held. Next, he appears in the 
writings of Josephus as procurator of 
Judaea. In this capacity, he showed no 
reluctance in crucifying two of his 
former co-religionists (Jacob and 
Simon, sons of Judas the Galilean).® 
He was apparently satisfactory to the 
Roman government, for he was subse- 
quently promoted. Beyond that, history 
is silent. 

It is rather to his record as prefect 
that we must turn. This period is note- 
worthy, both for his association with 
the Flavians and for his edict which 
attempted to rectify certain domestic 
abuses in Egypt.!® Thus, on the basis 
of ancient testimony, he appears to 
have been a competent, responsible 
and trustworthy civil servant of the 
Roman Empire. This, too, is an histori- 
cal fact of great importance. His period 


as prefect of Egypt (66-70) is cited by 
Josephus in connection with the quell- 
ing of riots between the Greeks and 
Jews in Alexandria. He used Roman 
troops against the Jews and, according 
to Josephus, it appears that he took 
more drastic measures than were 
necessary.!! A later reference from 
an Egyptian inscription couples his 
name with that of the emperor, 
Galba. 1? 

There is no further mention of him 
until the historians cite him as part 
of the conspiracy to overthrow Vitel- 
lius and to replace him with Vespa- 
sian. Tacitus says, ‘‘praefectus Aegypti 
Tiberius Alexander consilia sociaver- 
at,’’1* and also makes clear his im- 
portance in another passage.!4It is 
said that Tiberius was the first to pro- 
claim Vespasian emperor and to ad- 
minister the oath of loyalty to the 
troops under his command. That day 
(July 1, 69) was ever after regarded as 
the first of Vespasian’s reign. Its sig- 
nificance is supported by a statement 
of Suetonius,!° who adds a detail of 
great importance. According to him, 
Tiberius Alexander acted after the 
news of the mutiny at Aquileia had 
been made known. Suetonius does not 
say how he heard of it although there 
were many ways in which he could 
have received the information. The 
evidence is not sufficiently definite to 
suggest that the news might have been 
sent by Agrippa. 

Josephus actually states that Alex- 
ander received a letter written by Ves- 
pasian, openly asking for the former’s 
support.16 Immediately thereafter, 
Vespasian was proclaimed in Egypt. 
From the passage cited, it seemed that 
once Vespasian decided to bid for 
power he sent his letter to the prefect 
of Egypt. At the same time, Vespas- 
ian’s son, Titus, was in Syria negotiat- 
ing with Mucianus, governor of that 
province. 

The troops under Vespasian’s com- 
mand did not wait for the return of 
Titus from Syria, but hailed their com- 
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NOTES 


mander as emperor on July 3, 69.17 
(Suetonius places the date at the ninth 
of the same month.!* From the nature 
of the Roman system of dating, a con- 
fusion on the part of a copyist is possi- 
ble; but in any event it does not seem 
to be relevant to the present problem.) 
It is important historically that Alex- 
ander was the first to declare for Ves- 
pasian and that the significance of his 
action was recognized by ancient his- 
torians. 


By virtue of the office of prefect of 
Egypt, Alexander assumed great im- 
portance. Obviously, Vespasian did 
not choose to advance without having 
secured him as an ally, and with him 
the control of Egypt’s grain supply. 
This however is not the whole story. 
There are other facts which serve to 
cast a different light on both Alexander 
and the Flavians. The close connec- 
tion of the prefect of Egypt with the 
house of Herod has been previously 
mentioned. It is now necessary to con- 
sider the relationship which existed 
between the Jewish royal family and 
the Flavians. 


From repeated references in Jose- 
phus, the Herods (Agrippa II and Bere- 
nice) appear in the role of faithful client 
rulers loyal to Rome, yet willing to de- 
fend the interests of their subjects.1° 
It is not surprising, then, to learn that 
after having failed to restrain the Jews 
from committing themselves to open 
war with Rome, the Herods went over 
to the Romans. 


In the spring of 67, Agrippa met Ves- 
pasian at Antioch and later supplied 
him with some auxiliary troops.2° He 
received both Vespasian and Titus as 
his guests at Caesarea and used their 
soldiers to restore order in his kingdom. 
Josephus mentions many instances in 
which the Herods or Vespasian himself 
intervened to save either individuals or 
communities from the rigors of war.?1 
So intimate was the friendship between 
Agrippa and Titus, that they set out 
together for Rome to salute Galba on 
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his accession. When, after the murder 
of Galba, Otho succeeded; Agrippa con- 
tinued on his way while Titus returned 
to Syria.“ It is possible that as a re- 
sult of this trip, Agrippa’s friend (Alex- 
ander) heard of the mutiny at Aquileia. 
This cannot be supported by direct evi- 
dence unfortunately, and must there- 
fore remain a conjecture. 

It is to Berenice, the beautiful sister 
of Agrippa, that we must turn for 
further information. In the few por- 
traits found in the surviving historical 
literature of the period, she appears as 
a person of character and action.°3 
She is a woman whom Quintilian boasts 
of having defended, ‘‘et ego pro regina 
Berenice apud ipsam eam causam 
dixi,’’=+ and to whom honorary inscrip- 
tions were dedicated at Athens and 
Beyrouth.*° That this Hellenized Jew- 
ish princess played an essential part in 
the conspiracy which placed the Fla- 
vians on the Palatine can only be in- 
ferred from other evidence. There is 
ample testimony in the ancient writers 
to prove that she was the mistress of 
Titus.°° Her failure to marry him was 
due to circumstances beyond her con- 
trol. Although Titus may have been 
under her spell, he was not willing to 
legalize his relationship with her. This 
sort of information has a way of sur- 
viving in history as well as literature 
and drama, sometimes at the expense 
of more important if less interesting 
facts. 

Tacitus supplies two important (even 
if incomplete) details: the secret flight 
of Agrippa from Rome and the zealous 
activity of Berenice. ‘‘Mox per occultos 
suorum nuntios excitus ab urbe Agrip- 
pa, ignaro adhuc Vitellio, celeri navi- 
gatione properaverat. Nec minore ani- 
mo regina Berenice partis juvabat, 
florens aetate formaque et seni quoque 
Vespasiano magnificentia munerum 
grata.’’°7 The conspiracy against Vi- 
tellius was obviously formed in the 
absence of Agrippa. From the language 
of Tacitus, it would appear that he was 
removed from Rome by the aid of per- 
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sons who were attached to the move- 
ment. 

The evidence indicates that it was 
Berenice rather than Agrippa who had 
the best opportunity to aid the Flavians. 
The greatest possible contribution 
which she could have made to their 
cause would have been by assisting in 
the negotiations between Vespasian and 
Alexander. Unfortunately, in the his- 
tories of the period which have sur- 
vived, Berenice’s part is hinted at 
rather than documented. None of the 
histories give a complete account. 
Josephus, an eye-witness who took an 
active part in the war, (serving both 
sides) provides more details than any 
other historian. Even here, it is well to 
recall that in Josephus’ own words, his 
version of the Jewish war, was author- 
ized by the Flavians.*% It is obvious 
that his patrons might not have per- 
mitted a complete report of Berenice’s 
aid to their own cause. Having the full 
story suppressed would have been of 
mutual interest. 

Though complete documentation is 
lacking, it is difficult to assume any 
course of action other than Berenice’s 
active intervention in the arrangements 
between Vespasian and Alexander. Her 
attested devotion to the Flavian cause, 
already mentioned, made her the logi- 
cal and perhaps the only person to 
contact the prefect and to attempt to 
win him over to her own personal in- 
terest. The letter which Josephus at- 
tributes to Vespasian would appear in 
this light to have been a signal for 
action, particularly since it was fol- 
lowed by Alexander’s declaring for 
Vespasian. 

What is more, Berenice had a motive. 
Perhaps she was genuinely in love with 
Titus. Certainly the sources leave no 
doubt as to their plans for marriage. 
And upon the death of Vespasian she 
would have been empress of Rome. 
The other members of the conspiracy 
received rewards for their services. 
Alexander became Titus’ second-in- 
command in Palestine. 


Agrippa kept 


invested with 


his kingdom and was 
praetorian honors upon a visit to Rome, 
But Berenice was dismissed by Titus 
upon his accession to the throne. As 
Suetonius says, “‘Berenicem statim ab 
urbe dimisit invitus invitam.’’ 39 Thus 
Berenice, who may have been the most 
important player in the drama of po- 
litical conspiracy, was deprived of her 
reward. Perhaps this is the explanation 
of the otherwise cryptic phrase of Sue- 
tonius, ‘‘neque enim extare ullum suum 
factum paenitendum excepto dumtaxat 
uno.’’ 31 

On the basis of ancient sources, both 
literary and epigraphic, one might be 
justified in arguing that, while the 
evidence supporting the contentions as 
to Berenice’s role is nowhere conclu- 
sive (there is no direct statement 
affirming her part), it is almost im- 
possible to explain Vespasian’s success 
without reference to the Hereds and to 
Tiberius Julius Alexander. 


B. SuLLIVAN 
New York University 
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1Cf. Tacitus, Histories 1.2; G. H. Stevenson, 
Roman Provincial Administration, p. 110, Basil 
Blackwell, Oxf. 1949. 

2 Josephus, Ant. XIX, 5: XX 5.2; also Bell. V. 
5.3. For his relationship with the Julio-Claudian 
dynasty, Ant. XVIII. 6.3: XIX. 5.1. 

3 Ibid. XIX. 267-277. 

4 Josephus, Bell. II. 309, XV. 1. 

5 Ibid. V. 205. (V. 3) 

6 Tacitus, Annals XV. 28. 

7 Josephus, Bell. II. 15.1. 309-314. 

8 Pierre Jougit, ‘‘Note sur une _ inscription 
grecque de Denderah, et le Jour dit Sebaste en 
Egypte.’’ Bulletin de Corréspondance Héllenique, 
XIX, 1895, 524. The reading is not entirely certain. 
In the same publication of the following year, 
Jougit himself conceded that his restoration was 
by no means definite; cf. B. de C.H. XX, 1896, 
396-397. Dittenberger, ‘‘Orientis Graecae Inscrip- 
tiones Selectae’’ II, 663, accepts the restoration 
as being Tiberius Julius Alexander. 

9 Josephus, Ant. 5, 2. On Tiberius Alexander's 
conversion to paganism (or his rejection of 
Judaism), cf. Ant. XX. 100. An inscription which 
presents a certain Tiberius Julius Alexander as 
offering a dedication to Roman deities cannot 
with certainty be associated with the prefect. 
Cf. CIL VI. 294. 

10 Oscar William Reinmuth, ‘‘The Edict of Ti- 
berius Julius Alexander,’’ TAPA 65, 1934, 248-259. 
Reinmuth takes the edict at its face value as 
being a sincere attempt to cope with a difficult 
situation. The evidence seems to indicate that 
the attempts on the part of others to do more 
are without foundation in fact. 

11 Josephus, Bell. II. 492 et seq., (xviii, 8) 

12 Dittenberger, op. cit. II. 669. 
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Democratic Education — What Is It? 


HE suBJECT was brought trenchant- 

ly to my attention some years ago, 
when I chanced to read the statement 
that I am about to quote. Theretofore 
I had not realized that there is in edu- 
cation such a distinction as democratic 
and aristocratic; but it seems that 
there is, for I read: ‘‘Grammar is not 
the science of what is right or wrong 
in language but simply the science of 
language as it is. Grammar has no 
more right to dictate language usage 
than psychology has to dictate table 
manners. There is no room for aristo- 
cratic nicety. It is our job to teach 
children to communicate with one an- 
other in a clear, decent, un-selfcon- 
scious manner and to leave artificial 
niceties of class dialect out of class- 
room standards.”’ 

This gem was pronounced in 1932 in 
Memphis at a meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Who 
said it, I care not; and probably his 
name is best left to oblivion. It sounds 
today like the zenith of democratic 
doctrine, although forty years ago it 
would have been called the ‘‘Mucker 
Pose.”’ 

Unhappily this approach to teaching 
is not confined to any one subject, for 
the same type of cerebral ebullition 
pervades today’s education. It passes 
indifferently for ‘‘progressive’’ and for 
“democratic.’’ In order to get at all 
its implications, granting that it means 
anything at all, let us try translating it. 
First of all, then, it is implied that 
there can in teaching be no discipline; 
that there can be no right or wrong; 
that the pupil, however immature, may 
set up his own standards or get along 
without them, unwitting that there are 
such. Under such conditions there is 
really no need for the teacher, unless 
he is to preside over chaos. 

That there is no room for aristocratic 
nicety, seems to imply that, if one 


aspire to be democratic, one must 
eschew any thoughts of enough weight 
to require nicety of expression; in fact, 
one should resent the imputation that 
one might become addicted to such 
thoughts. Now as to artificialities of 
class dialect, I am not certain what 
this means. Certainly our best writers 
and our best speakers use natural and 
not artificial expressions and also ab- 
stain from any type of dialect, be it 
local or of a class. Now the dialect of 
a class, whether of the fox-hunting clan 
or of thieves, is generally known as 
cant and that of scientists and the like 
as jargon. Inasmuch as those are not 
usually taught, he could not have re- 
ferred to these. Since further search 
for his meaning, if there is any, would 
be unrewarding and since he has 
pointed out a desirable goal, we shall 
turn to that. The goal is to ‘‘teach chil- 
dren to communicate with one another 
in a clear, decent, un-selfconscious 
manner.’’ That this communication is 
achieved in either an aristocratic or a 
democratic manner, is, I’ll wager, news 
to all of you. This teacher seems to 
advise that his goal be attained with- 
out grammatical rules and aristocratic 
niceties of expression. Are we, I won- 
der, old-fashioned, if we suppose that 
clarity and decency are dependent on 
well constructed sentences of apt words 
and that this in itself calls for attention 
to grammatical rules? Clarity surely 
follows nicety of expression, i.e., care- 
ful or precise wording, and neither 
aristocracy nor democracy has aught 
to do with it. 


This and much else written and spok- 
en today on education and democracy 
stems from a muddle-headed and dan- 
gerous misunderstanding of democracy. 
It may be fairly inferred from our 
quoted statement that the situs of pow- 
er is not resident in the whole citizenry; 
but that it has been transferred from 
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a portion of the people who were called 
“The Governing Class’’ and a certain 
group now dubbed ‘‘The Aristocracy”’ 
to another class, and that this other 
class automatically excludes the for- 
mer. This transfer, then, of power does 
not mean the introduction of democ- 
racy, for that would embrace all the 
people, but the substitution for the so- 
called aristocracy of ochlocracy, of an 
untutored group for the so-called aris- 
tocracy, namely, one supposed to have 
been tutored. Therefore anything that 
savors of the former group naturally 
becomes suspect and is out. We also 
find by the same token that the sub- 
stituted education, mistakenly called 
democratic, is in reality ochlocratic. In 
order, then, to make the statement 
wherewith I began this paper clear, we 
must forget ‘‘decent’’ and ‘‘un-selfcon- 
scious’”’ and amend the statement in 
this fashion: ‘‘There is no room for 
aristocratic nicety but only for vulgar 
clumsiness and hebetude”’ and ‘‘leave 
the artificialities of class dialect out of 
class-room standards and_ substitute 
therefor the gaucheries and banalities 
of the untutored.”’ 

But enough of this side of the picture! 
On the other side John Milton said: ‘‘I 
call, therefore, a complete and gen- 
erous education that which fits a man 
to perform justly, skillfully and mag- 
nanimously all the offices both private 
and public of peace and war’’. No more 
complete statement could be found than 
this; for, whereas it does not exclude 
the classical, it likewise does not ex-- 
clude the so-called Social Sciences, Cur- 
rent Events and other such, provided 
that they discipline the mind and fit 
the pupil to perform the offices of peace 
and war with justice, with knowledge 
of his duty and in a courageous and 
lofty manner. 

Now Milton cannot be accused of ob- 
sequiousness to the aristocrats who had 
lately been overthrown; yet there is no 
mention of democracy. He speaks of 
the education that fits a MAN, a com- 
plete man, to perform certain duties 
becoming a citizen. 


It would delay us unduly to pursue 
definitions from Aristotle and Quintilian 
through the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum to 
Thomas Jefferson and Macaulay. What. 
ever words they used, I cannot recollect 
that they dragged in ‘‘aristocratic’”’ and 
‘“‘democratic’’. De Toqueville alone 
seemed to have hit on this, but (I be. 
lieve) in a rather different sense which 
I shall not discuss here. 

Nor do I recollect that men like Low- 
ell, Hutchins, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Van Doren, Jacques Barzun ever dis- 
tinguished between aristocratic and 
democratic education. Their purpose 
has been to educate the whole man so 
that, aware of the fundamentals or 
background of our culture, he may 
carry it on and in turn hand it over to 
his children a bit more developed. Our 
primary goal, then, is to educate cit- 
izens; to teach them how our liberties 
were gained and, by examples ancient 
as well as modern, how liberty has 
been lost. Perhaps this goal changes 
slightly the definition of Liberal Educa- 
tion; for, whereas once it was the edu- 
cation suitable for free men, it now 
becomes education to keep men free. 
In this process not only is the mind 
developed; but also character and 
standards are instilled. What true edu- 
cation is, is clear from the derivation 
of the word, which comes not from 
educere, (for, as Joshua Whatmough 
says: ‘“‘The child’s mind is a blank, a 
void. And how can you draw anything 
from a void?’’) but from _ educare, 
whose root is ed, the same as in the 
Latin edo, and the English ‘‘eat’’ and 
therefore means to feed. That is the 
education required to develop Milton’s 
citizen, an education that feeds and 
nourishes the innate faculties and the 
character. 

Now this education which is designed 
to mold and shape citizens can only be 
democratic—for what is more demo 
cratic than what has to do with citizens 
as a whole? and liberal — for what 
should be more truly liberal than what 
is framed to mold the free citizens of a 
free country? It is the education de 
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DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION — WHAT IS IT? 


signed to enable men to converse with 
each other and to understand each 
other on the adult level, be their fields 
of activity never so diverse and never 
so specialized, and justly, skillfully and 
magnanimously to perform the duties 
of a citizen in peace and war. 


That some are better endowed than 
others, so that they can be brought to a 
higher stage of culture, should not sub- 
ject them to the sneer that they are 
aristocrats. Their full development 
should not be curtailed because others 
cannot attain the same full flower. They 
should rather be especially cultivated. 
They are the rare bloom. Of them are 
the potential leaders. Call them aristo- 
crats if you will, but we shall come to 
that later. 


A totalitarian state cannot afford to 
grant its citizens a liberal education. 
About a totalitarian state there is noth- 
ing spiritual. It is constituted for the 
well-being of a few selfish men who 
need know but enough to maintain their 
position and have the necessary ruth- 
lessness and low cunning to that end. 
One requisite to that end is the general 
ignorance of the populace. That prstu- 
lates the suppression of liberal educa- 
tion; for if that were permitted, so that 
the populace once became aware of its 
degradation, became aware of what 
freedom means, the totalitarian state 
would soon be doomed. 


The converse of this is true of the 
real democratic state. The average cit- 
izen of this state must be made aware 
of all that must be hidden from the 
denizen of the slave state. Further, 
whereas the rulers of the slave state 
need only a few hard-hearted but obed- 
ient, if crassly ignorant, lieutenants to 
enforce their will and teachers to in- 
culcate in the multitude belief in their 
well-being and in the natural predom- 
inance of the state; the free state re- 
quires many leaders, enlightened, edu- 
cated and convinced that the state’s 
proper role has only the good of the 
people as its purpose. 

Now the irony of the situation that 
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confronts us is: that educationists—in 
fostering mass education and conse- 
quently, because of expense, in curtail- 
ing courses that only the elite call for, 
and in emphasizing courses that pertain 
to the gaining of a livelihood, and in be- 
littling those whose purpose is develop- 
ing the powers of ratiocination — are 
playing into the hands (let us hope un- 
wittingly) of the totalitarians and at 
best, in their irrational devotion to 
democracy, are doing true democracy 
a disservice. 

Perhaps these leaders whose develop- 
ment we are promoting constitute an 
aristocracy; but it is an aristocracy in 
the fundamental meaning of the rule 
of the best, men of intellect and char- 
acter of whom then there need be no 
fear; for the man of intellect and char- 
acter is the wise man, the man endowed 
with wisdom. Now I have found no bet- 
ter definition of wisdom than Cicero’s: 
‘‘Wisdom is the knowledge of all things 
human and divine and acquaintance 
with the cause of each thing’’. He also 
says that none but a good man can be 
wise. He remarks on this time and 
again. Now this good man will naturally 
have such good taste that his goodness 
will not be so obvious and patent that, 
like Aristides, he will become odious 
to his fellow citizens. Such aristocracy, 
since it is acquired by quality and merit 
and not by birth, will not be a stigma 
but will entitle him to acclaim from 
his fellow citizens; and the right to be 
so ranked will be gladly accorded. 

We are now entering upon a new age. 
That this is an age of social revolution 
is generally admitted by thinkers and 
is by no means to be deplored. Addicted 
to no “‘ism’’ and loathing such political 
monstrosities as Nazism, Fascism and 
Communism, we can look forward to 
high adventure; for we must discover 
the way, much as our pioneers discov- 
ered the way across the continent to 
the Pacific coast. Whoever are addicted 
to those ‘isms’ have no discovery to 
make, for their route is cut and dried; 
and no development is possible, for that 
means deviation from the party line and 
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such deviation of course is anathema. 
But we have discoveries to make, and 
if we make them wisely and well a bet- 
ter day will dawn for mankind; if, how- 
ever, we muff the opportunity, then 
woe worth mankind. As Sir Richard 
Livingstone says in his book entitled 
‘‘On Education,’’ ‘“The adventurous, the 
romantic, the heroic can count them- 
selves fortunate to live at such a time; 
they are not born out of due season; the 
time may be out of joint but they will 
never say, ‘O cursed spite that we 
were ever born to set it right!’”’ 
Those who have convinced themselves 
that they are on the path of so-called 
liberalism are wont to say: ‘‘Well, you 
know that capitalism is on trial,’’ or 
‘Education is on trial.’’ Those state- 
ments of course are sheer nonsense, at 
least in the way that they are meant. 
They are designed to give the speaker 
the whip hand and to put the listener 
on the defensive. They are fatuous, 
moreover—for when has capitalism or 
even education not been on trial? We 
have only to look at history—Feudal- 
ism which was an advance over the 
chaos of the Dark Ages, was replaced 
by the rise of the Middle Class, but it 
was a gradual change. Mercantilism 
next suceeded and was in turn followed 
by capitalism in a gradual development 
of course; for there has been a steady 
development and substitution of one 
system for another—which means that 
each has always been on trial; so of 
course capitalism has always been on 
trial. Capitalism today, most unlike the 
capitalism of fifty and a hundred years 
ago, undergoes steady development. We 
must take account of this in education 
and prepare the rising generation to 
meet this challenge. This is our high 
adventure: to meet successfully the 
ever changing and ever more rapidly 
and deeply changing conditions; to 
guide the change and not to be swept 
to destruction in the flood. In order so 
to do, we must develop the adequate 
character and the adequate wisdom, 
wisdom greater than any previous age 
required and that postulates greater 


adaptability and greater versatility; for 
we have more dangerous tools of de- 
struction than any age before and we 
must be able to cope with them. If fools 
get hold of them, then the abyss. We 
must master them, lest they master us. 
To this end we must have standards. 
Our age has in large measure thrown 
away the old standards or at least for- 
gotten them. The principles supporting 
these standards lie concealed, eternal 
principles, however their application 
may change. We must have the wisdom 
to discover again these principles; and, 
rededicating ourselves to their main- 
tenance, to set upon them our stand- 
ards, more clearly interpreted, as guide 
posts; and to proceed with caution. Our 
principles remain Integrity, Liberty 
and Consciousness of the Dignity of the 
Individual Man. Herein rests the chal- 
lenge that lies before our education. 

Recently Sir Alfred Zimmern in a 
Phi Beta Kappa address remarked: 
‘**Man thinking in America,’ to use 
Emerson’s expression, has it in him to 
accomplish in the world of the mind 
something similar to what your pio- 
neers accomplished throughout the vast 
area between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. We have entered upon a new 
age—the age of atomic energy and 
American preponderance. It remains to 
match this new physical force and this 
new political power with comparable 
achievements in the realm of the 
spirit’. 

If we are to meet this challenge, we 
cannot suffer the type of schooling pic- 
tured in my opening paragraph to con- 
tinue. We must set about inculcating 
the thirst for wisdom and this can only 
come through humane letters; for, as 
John Buchan says: “To live for a 
time close to great minds is the best 
kind of education.’’ This will combat 
the fault that de Tocqueville finds with 
the manner of thought in democratic 
countries: ‘‘Men living in democratic 
countries are, then, apt to entertain un- 
settled ideas, and they require loose 
expressions to convey them. As they 
never know whether the idea they ex- 
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press today will be appropriate to the 
new position they may occupy tomor- 
row, they naturally acquire a liking for 
abstract terms. An abstract term is 
like a box with a false bottom; you may 
put in it what ideas you please, and 
take them out again without being ob- 
served’. 

But men like A. Lawrence Lowell and 
Nicholas Murray Butler, former presi- 
dents of Harvard and Columbia re- 
spectively, did not deal with this mat- 
ter in abstract terms, for each in his 
presidential report in 1932 came in clear 
terms to grip with this problem. I shall 
omit the former’s virtually parallel 
statement, since President Butler was 
even more forthright: ‘‘Scholarship is 
full and accurate knowledge in its his- 
toric setting. Specialization on the other 
hand knows neither history nor phil- 
osophy and will have none of them. Its 
aim too often is exclusively gain-seek- 
ing, is constantly described as exces- 
sively practical, which is one of the 
ways of asserting that it is at war with 
the reflective life of man. There is and 
can be no such thing as vocational edu- 
cation, if the term education be cor- 
rectly used. Education knows no voca- 
tion. It underlies them all and is superi- 
or to them all. Vocational instruction 
or vocational preparation there may 
be and should be but vocational educa- 
tion is a contradiction of terms. The 
creeping down through the college into 
the secondary school, and indeed almost 
into the nursery, of the claims of voca- 
tional preparation, is a force working 
to undermine the whole of education in 
the United States and to render futile 
no small part of the vast sum expended 
upon education from the public treas- 
ury and from private benefactions’”’. 

But these two were not scientists; 
they were humanists, wherefore, per- 
haps, those who affect devotion to 
Demos and would drive so-called aris- 
tocracy ‘‘til hething and til scorn’’, will 
not accord their words weight. There- 
fore, let there be permitted me one or 
two more quotations. Sir Alfred Ewing, 
once more in 1932, in his address on 
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retiring from the presidency of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science said: ‘‘We are acutely 
aware that the engineer’s gifts have 
been and may be grievously abused. In 
some there is potential tragedy as well 
as present burden. Man was ethically 
unprepared for so great a bounty. In 
the slow evolution of morals he is still 
unfit for the tremendous responsibility 
it entails. The command of Nature has 
been put into his hands before he knows 
how to command himself’. 

Not only were these words, alas, pro- 
phetic but they called implicitly for the 
education that builds character, the 
education of moral standards and of 
ethics, but with no thought whether it 
might perchance be dubbed either aris- 
tocratic or democratic. 

Chancellor Bruening of Germany, de- 
scribing the rise of Totalitarianism in 
Europe, said that if he should assign 
the catastrophe to any one cause it 
would be the passionate confidence of 
the post-war European universities in 
technology; for, says Gordon Keith 
Chalmers, president of Kenyon College, 
these types of study are technical, not 
critical. They concern processes, not 
ends. 

I think that we may hold it estab- 
lished on their authority, and there are 
more whom I might call in support, that 
we can not let our education be further 
debased by those that affect a deep but 
illogical devotion to Demos. We must 
assert the true principles and insist on 
their re-establishment. Those true prin- 
ciples are found in the Humanities, and 
by that I mean the Humanities held 
within their stricter limits and not as 
they have been of late years extended 
to cover almost all fields of human en- 
deavor for the purpose of lending dig- 
nity to doubtful subjects. Theodore M. 
Greene, McCosh professor of Philoso- 
phy at Princeton says: ‘‘Since it is the 
primary function of the Humanities to 
make men wise, since wisdom is the 
product of reflection, and since reflec- 
tion involves a synthesis of these two 
great essential perspectives — the his- 
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torical and the systematic or phil- 
osophic—it follows that discipline in 
wise reflection is a necessary part of 
humanistic education.”’ 

Since I began this paper a new ally 
has presented himself, a man whose 
words carry great weight, wherever 
heard, Winston Churchill. Speaking at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
on 31 March, 1949, he said: ‘‘Peoples in 
bondage should never despair. Science 
no doubt could, if sufficiently perverted, 
exterminate us all but it is not in the 
power of material forces in any period 
which the youngest here need take into 
practical account, to alter the main 
elements in human nature or restrict 
the infinite variety of forms in which 
the soul and the genius of the human 
race can and will express itself. 

How right you are in this great insti- 
tution of technical study to keep a 


dean of Humanities and give him so 
commanding a part to play in your 
No technical knowledge 
can outweigh the knowledge of the 


discussions! 


Humanities, in the gaining of which 
philosophy and history walk hand in 
hand. Our inheritance of well-founded, 
slowly conceived codes of honor, mor- 


als and manners, the passionate con- 


viction which so many hundreds of mil- 


lions share together of the principles of 


freedom and justice, are far more pre- 
cious to us than anything which scien- 
tific discoveries could bestow.’’ 

But what of wisdom? That was the 
goal of the ancient philosopher. I have 
given you Cicero’s definition. But along 
with Cicero and his definition, wisdom 
itself is now forgotten. A few years ago 
knowledge was sought after. Knowldege 
is but a part of wisdom and knowledge 
is not enough; for ‘‘Who are a little 
wise, the best fools be’’. Today, how- 
ever, we hear men crying, ‘‘I want the 
facts’’. Good, for necessary indeed are 
they, but can the clamorers after facts 
so put them together as to tell a tale; 
for facts are to knowledge as the in- 
dividual pieces of a picture puzzle to 
the whole puzzle, the lowest and most 
humble component parts. Without the 
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pieces or even with one missing the pic. 


ture cannot be complete but each in jt. 


self and alone is worthless. To be use. 
ful, someone must be able to put them 
together. Then when a corner of the 
puzzle is composed, one begins getting 
knowledge of the picture. When one has 
achieved the several parts, the syn. 
thesis of those parts completes the pic. 
ture. Thus the synthesis of facts gives 
birth to some knowledge. Then, as 
‘“Knowldege comes but wisdom lin. 
gers’’, we must accordingly synthesize 
various areas of knowledge in order to 
attain a degree of wisdom. 

We must then press forward to the 
goal of wisdom, though in so doing we 
must brave the obloquy that will be 
cast on us by those who favor learning 
by doing, favor skills instead of feed- 
ing the mind and the whole catch-all 
of modern schooling—the obloquy, ina 
word, cast by the educasters because 
we foster aristocratic education so- 
called; for we have the duty of putting 
our children in a position to maintain 
our culture, if, as I trust we do, we 
believe that it is the best that has yet 
arisen. We must further so nourish their 
understanding that they can ably adapt 
it to the many great social and eco 
nomic changes that confront them. 

If we be still at all confused about the 
relation between vocational preparation 
and liberal education and their sep 
arate roles, let us for a moment listen 
to Sir Richard Livingstone: ‘‘The effi- 
ciency of a community will depend on 
its technical and vocational education; 
its cohesion and duration largely on 
its social and political education. But 
the quality of its civilization depends on 
something else. It depends on its stand 
ards, its sense of values, its idea of 
what is first-rate and what is not... 
Our knowledge of the sciences, natural 
and social, fixes the limit of the course 
within which the yachts on which hv 
manity is embarked must sail, but does 
not indicate the goal of their voyage, 
still less supply the wind to fill their 
sails’’. 

And yet we cannot even agree that 
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yocational training is enough for our 
professional men, when we hear Hutch- 
ins ask: ‘‘Why is it that American en- 
gineers do not in general rise to such 
commanding positions outside engineer- 
ing practice as do members of the pro- 
fession in England? The answer is the 
relatively narrow vocational course of 
study which the American engineers 
must pursue. And if there are regret- 
table differences between the standards 
of the British bar and those of the 
American bar, is it not possible that 
one reason for them is that the Amer- 
ican law school emphasizes training for 
the practice of the law and English 
universities emphasize understanding 
the law?” 

It is only human to wish to perpetu- 
ate oneself through family or through 
works. If it be hard to contemplate our 
personal dissolution, how much harder 
is it to envision the final dissolution of 
our culture or of our race! Although 
we know that we are mortal and sub- 
ject to somatic death, that the larger 
group that we know as our nation or 
the beneficiaries of our culture are sub- 
ject to decay and dissolution seems but 
a remotest contingency, even though 
we know that once great civilizations 
have risen and fallen. Some have dis- 
appeared forever. Some have of recent 
years been dug from the sands of the 
desert. What do we find? Much of the 
writings that we find concern commer- 
cial transactions. The civilization has 
perished and there is no message. But 
of Greece, the birthplace of philosophy, 
what remains? The real soul of Greece, 
her message of philosophy and search 
for wisdom. Of Rome, what? Her mes- 
sage of law and government. Neither 
Greece nor Rome, then, has perished. 
What shall be said of us? 


Nachman Krochmal, Jewish rabbi 


and philosopher, who taught in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, said that 
every nation in history has a function 
to fulfil, has a goal toward which it is 
striving. When it achieves that goal, a 
period of decline sets in. It then dis- 
appears from the scene. Such nations 


fulfill themselves and, having fulfilled 
themselves, wither. He teaches, further, 
that there is a constant imperishable 
factor at work, namely, God, the Eter- 
nal; and that Israel, in a succession of 
cycles, growth, development, decline, 
and then resumption anew, can never 
perish because Israel’s ultimate ideal 
is eternal, namely, God, a goal toward 
which one may ever strive but never 
attain. That being the goal, ere Israel, 
following a period of decline, can with- 
er, there is always a renewal of aware- 
ness, whereupon a new cycle begins, an 
upward climb and another golden pe- 
riod cultural and spiritual and then 
another decline. 

The soundness of this analysis of the 
rise and fall of civilizations is hard to 
confute. In the same vein former Gov- 
ernor Snow of Connecticut advised a 
graduating class of boys to set their 
goal a little higher than they could 
ever attain, for then there would al- 
ways be a reason for their continued 
striving; but once they attained their 
goal, there would be no further mean- 
ing in life. 

Thus if we are to meet Sir Alfred 
Zimmern’s statement of our challenge: 
“It remains to match this new physical 
force and this new political power with 
comparable achievements in the realm 
of the spirit,’’ if we still have a mes- 
sage to deliver and a goal to attain and 
have, let us hope, not yet delivered the 
message or attained the goal. Then we 
must see to it that our education is di- 
rected to this goal, and that the goal re- 
mains high enough to challenge our 
brightest spirits. 

To the brighter spirits, then, of each 
succeeding generation, must not be 
denied the opportunity to advance in 
wisdom. They must not be smothered in 
the mass who are capable of but a lim- 
ited education, however entitled these 
latter may be to additional vocational 
training, on the specious plea that the 
state can not afford to supply educa- 
ional facilities to a few select individ- 
uals. If the state feels that it must af- 
ford training for the mass — and who 
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wishes to dispute this? — for the mass 
who are but pieces in the picture of 
efficiency, it can by no means afford to 
skimp on the education of those who 
sustain the quality of our civilization. 
To none of these can it afford to deny 
the utmost. 


Although this seems so self-evident, 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education expresses the astounding 
view that the existing standards of ad- 
mission to college are high enough and 
still, despite the relaxation of recent 
years, too specific. Entrance standards 
are put by the Commission into the 
category of discriminating practices 
and are treated as anti-democratic. The 
Commission deplores emphasis on ‘‘ver- 
bal skills’’ and, believe it or not, on ‘‘in- 
tellectual interests.’’ Intellectual inter- 
ests are now under a ban! God help us! 


Gordon Keith Chalmers, president of 
Kenyon College, in commenting recent- 
ly on the above in the ‘‘American Schol- 
ar’’ runs the risk of severe castigation 
as an aristocrat for these words: ‘‘Many 
of the best, though, perhaps, not so 
many as the Commission states, do not 
attend college for lack of money. If 
the Commission had recommended de- 
vices whereby an equal number of the 
least promising be put out to make 
room for the more promising, it would 
have dealt realistically with our lim- 
ited resources of trained men and wom- 
en to do the teaching. In the opinion 
of many scientists and scholars the net 
result of the Commission’s recommend- 
ations would be to reduce the oppor- 
tunity for the able by further clutter- 
ing up the academic world with incom- 
petents”’. 


Which opinion will you follow as the 
more conducive to the good of our 
democracy? 


Aristocratic Education, then, let them 
call it, those who sneer at the best; but 
fundamentally it is the most democratic 
education, for unless we wish our de- 
mocracy to be a chaotic and defense- 
less anarchy, we must have leaders 
who see the vision of the high, even the 


unattainable, goal, leaders of brains 
and character, men of wisdom. 


The education that develops men of 
that type, enriches their minds, devel. 
ops their character, sets them high 
standards, shows them the goal so that 
in struggling onward to it, they maip. 
tain, strengthen and broaden our cy). 
ture, and that finally endows them with 
the will to fight ever onward and up. 
ward, that is Democratic Education. 


Goopwin B. Beacu 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Plutarch and the Academic Sceptics 


T IS GENERALLY AGREED that Plutarch 
was a Platonist. He accepted doc- 
trines from other schools, or developed 
new concepts of his own, only in so far 
as he considered them consistent with 
the teachings of Plato.! He took much 
from Aristotle, whose philosophy he 
regarded as closely allied to that of 
Plato, and at times borrowed even from 
the Epicureans and Stoics, though he 
criticized them severely in some of his 
essays. 

But while Plutarch’s admiration of 
Plato is everywhere evident, we are 
less certain of his attitude toward 
Plato’s successors, the long line of 
philosophers who had associated them- 
selves with the Academy even when 
their teachings seemed to have little in 
common with those of its founder.? 
Especially difficult for Plutarch must 
have been the period from the third to 
the first centuries B.C., when the lead- 
ers of the Academy taught a form of 
scepticism, denying that men can attain 
any certain knowledge about the physi- 
cal world, the gods, or the nature of 
good and evil. This attitude must have 
been quite uncongenial to Plutarch, 
who took great interest in problems of 
natural science, who identified himself 
with traditional Greek religion to the 
extent of becoming a priest at Delphi, 
and whose writings are in large part an 
interpretation and defense of moral 
and religious values. 

In spite of this difference in outlook, 
Plutarch never attacks by name those 
Academic philosophers, Arcesilaus, 
Carneades, and their followers, who 
turned the Academy to scepticism.* 
Rather, he sometimes quotes them as 
authorities, and on one occasion he even 
defends Arcesilaus against an Epicur- 
ean attack. 

Arcesilaus, the first of the Academic 
Sceptics, whose activity falls in the 
middle of the third century B.C., is 
generally portrayed by ancient writers 


as a witty and cultured man, not much 
given to moralizing, but full of goodwill 
and generosity toward his less fortunate 
contemporaries (cf. Mor. 63 D). His 
courteous conduct even toward his 
Stoic opponents is illustrated by the 
anecdote (related by Plutarch in Mor- 
alia 55 C) that he barred a certain 
Battus (or Baton) from his lectures for 
having insulted Cleanthes. He had a 
reputation also for luxury and self- 
indulgence, and Plutarch mentions his 
fondness for grapes as if it were pro- 
verbial (Mor. 568 A). Plutarch’s allu- 
sions to his moral teaching indicate a 
disposition to make jokes at the expense 
of offenders rather than to subject them 
to any more rigorous ordeal.* On one 
occasion when his servants failed to 
provide bread for dinner, he merely 
said to his guests, ‘‘What a thing it is 
for a wise man to give a banquet’’—a 
remark which Plutarch interprets as 
evidence of admirable control of anger, 
but which we might more plausibly as- 
sign to an easy-going nature (Mor. 461 
D). Of poverty he said that it was hard, 
like Ithaca, but a good nurse of the 
young (Mor. VII, p. 124.3 ff., Bern.; cf. 
Mor. 583 D); and he ridiculed those who 
think it fitting to examine in detail 
poems and paintings and statues, while 
paying no attention to their own lives 
(Mor. 470 A). 


The reputation of Arcesilaus rested 
on his polemic against the Stoics. His 
method was to make fun of the Stoics 
by reducing their teachings to absurd- 
ity. Plutarch has preserved the follow- 
ing example: It was a Stoic doctrine 
that all things are so closely bound to 
one another that what affects a part 
affects the whole. A single drop of wine 
falling into the sea changes the quality 
of the entire ocean. Arcesilaus re- 
marked that if this is so, then if a 
man’s leg should happen to be cut off 
and thrown into the sea, the sea must 
take on the quality of the leg, so that 
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Antigonus’ navy, for example, may be 
described as sailing through the leg.* 

In opposition to the Stoics and other 
dogmatists Arcesilaus said that the 
philosopher suspends judgment on all 
matters (Mor. 1120 C). He was attacked 
on this point by the Epicurean Colotes, 
who declared that a universal suspen- 
sion of judgment would make life im- 
possible, since all action requires 
choice, and choice requires that we 
commit ourselves, that we make up our 
minds. It is here that Plutarch comes 
to the defense of Arcesilaus. In the 
work Adversus Colotem he argues that 
action does not require that we assent 
to the truth or falsity of anything, since 
the mere perception that something 
appears to be good is enough to impel 
us to action; Arcesilaus does not deny 
that some things appear good; and, 
since knowledge is unattainable, he is 
content to have actions follow appear- 
ances (Mor. 1122 A-D). 

Perhaps the greatest tribute that 
Plutarch pays to Arcesilaus is in con- 
nection with two of his pupils, Ecdelus 
and Demophanes (their names cor- 
rupted to Ecdemus and Megalophanes 
in some manuscripts"), exiles from 
Megalopolis who, after studying in the 
Academy under Arcesilaus, proceeded 
to slay the tyrant of their own city, then 
to join Aratus in overthrowing the ty- 
rant of Sicyon, then to reorganize the 
government of Cyrene at the request 
of the inhabitants of that town. Subse- 
quently they were teachers of Philo- 
poemen, the great leader of the 
Achaean League. More than any others 
of that time, Plutarch says, they ap- 
lied philosophy to the conduct of public 
affairs (Philop. 1, 356 DE; cf. Arat. 5, 
1028 F). It would seem that Arcesilaus, 
in spite of his scepticism, was able to 
inspire useful and heroic action. 

Carneades, head of the Academy in 
the second century and by far the great- 
est of the Academic Sceptics, receives 
less notice than Arcesilaus in Plutarch’s 
extant writings. The references are 
sometimes laudatory, but seldom very 


informative: for example, that he (like 
Arcesilaus) wrote nothing, yet was 
among the most famous of philosophers 
(Mor. 328 A); and that he made a great 
impression on the Romans when he 
visited them on the famous embassy in 
156-155 B.C. (Cat. Mai. 22-23, 349 D ff.), 
The loudness of his voice is _ twice 
alluded to (Mor. 513 C, 791 AB): and 
Plutarch notes that he was, like Plato, 
born at a feast of Apollo.* Plutarch 
mentions also the violence of his attacks 
on the Stoa (Mor. 514 D, 1059 B), but 
only once says anything of the content 
of these attacks: namely, that Car. 
neades rejected the Stoic view that God 
made the lower animals for man’s use 
(Mor. VII, p. 172.9 ff., Bern.). In an. 
other place Plutarch tells how Car. 
neades ridiculed Epicurus for keeping 
a record of his pleasures (Mor. 1089 C; 
the text here is corrupt, but the mean- 
ing is clear). A few presumably fam.- 
ous sayings of Carneades are related: 
for example, that the children of rich 
and royal houses learn nothing well but 
to manage horses (Mor. 58 EF), and 
that censers, even when emptied, re 
tain their fragrance for a leng time 
(Mor. 477 B)." In general, the impres- 
sion of Carneades that one derives from 
Plutarch, though not unfavorable, is 
vague and inadequate. 

Some of the successors of Carneades 
are mentioned, mostly in connection 
with Lucullus and Cicero, both of whom 
were attracted to the Academy. In 
Cicero’s time the Academy was split 
between two factions: one, headed by 
Philo of Larissa, continued the sceptical 
tradition of Carneades; the other, under 
Antiochus of Ascalon, returned to 2 
more dogmatic stand, which combined 
elements from Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoics. Antiochus, indeed, maintained 
that these three philosophies were es 
sentially in agreement. Plutarch tells 
us in the Life of Lucullus (chap. 4%. 
520 A) that Lucullus followed Antiochus, 
while Cicero followed Philo. Philo ané 
Antiochus also appear in the Life 0 
Cicero (chap. 3, 861 F and 4, 862 CD). 
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where Plutarch again mentions the 
split in the Academy and Cicero’s pref- 
erence for the party of Philo. 

Between Carneades and Philo was 
Clitomachus, a devoted pupil of Car- 
neades who recorded in writing the oral 
teachings of his master. Plutarch 
(Mor. 328 CD) relates that this Clito- 
machus was by birth a Carthaginian, 
named Hasdrubal, who was so im- 
pressed by Carneades’ teaching that he 
took a Greek name and adopted the 
Greek language. Aeschines, another 
pupil of Carneades, appears in Mor. 
791 AB, and Metrodorus of Scepsis, an 
Academic philosopher of the first cen- 
tury B.C., is alluded to in the Life of 
Lucullus (chap. 22, 506 A). 

The meager references in Plutarch to 
the Academic Sceptics suggest that 
while from motives of loyalty to the 
Academy he refrained from attacking 
them, he found little in them to praise. 
Yet there is reason to believe that he 
made much greater use of them than 
these occasional allusions indicate. The 
clearest evidence is from the essays in 
which Plutarch attacks the Stoics.1° 
The most important of these, De Com- 
munibus Notitiis contra Stoicos, ap- 
pears to be very much in the Carnea- 
dean tradition. It is a dialogue between 
a certain Academic philosopher named 
Diadumenus and an unnamed com- 
panion. The companion opens the con- 
versation by expressing his consterna- 
tion at the manner in which certain of 
his Stoic friends have accused the Acad- 
emy of overthrowing systematic doc- 
trine and confusing men’s thoughts. One 
of these Stoics had pointed out to him 
how providential it was that Chrysippus 
lived after Arcesilaus and before Car- 
neades, so that by refuting the former 
he could obstruct the latter, and thus 
strip them of their power to do any 
damage (1058 E-1059 C). 

Diadumenus immediately rises to the 
defense of the Academy. He says that 
if you think it is the way of Providence 
to turn things upside down, as Mount 
Sipylus was overturned to punish Tan- 


talus, then you can say that Chrysippus’ 
coming was the result of a providential 
intent to overturn human life. Chrysip- 
pus’ talent for this was unexcelled: and 
just as Cato said that Caesar was the 
only man who ever set out cold sober to 
ruin his country, so Chrysippus took the 
greatest care to subvert common belief. 
The subtleties of his reasoning even 
outdo the octopus, for while the latter 
is said to consume its tentacles in the 
winter time, the Chrysippean dialectic 
lops off its own first principles and so 
undermines all thought (1059 C-E). 

Thus Plutarch at the very outset of 
the dialogue puts us in the context of 
the old controversies between Stoics 
and Academic Sceptics, and he intro- 
duces Diadumenus, the chief speaker, 
as a defender of Arcesilaus and Car- 
neades. The simile of the octopus, as 
we know from Stobaeus,!! was used 
by Carneades. Of the many anti-Stoic 
arguments that follow, only one, that of 
Arcesilaus’ leg, is specifically attrib- 
uted to an Academic source; but there 
is little doubt that the entire essay 
follows the traditions of the Academy. 
A second essay, De Stoicorum Repug- 
nantiis, is similar in character to the De 
Communibus Notitiis, and as it also 
contains allusions to both Arcesilaus 
(1037 A) and Carneades (1036 B), we 
may safely assume that it has the 
same lineage. 

In the anti-Epicurean essays Plutarch 
appears to have made less extensive 
use of sceptical material. There are 
two principal essays here, both con- 
cerned with a book by Colotes, an early 
pupil of Epicurus, which sought to prove 
that it is impossible to live by the teach- 
ings of any other philosopher. In the 
essay Adversus Colotem Plutarch 
comes to the defense of the philoso- 
phers whom Colotes attacks: Democri- 
tus, Empedocles, Parmenides, and so 
forth, and last of all Arcesilaus. The 
defense of Arcesilaus, which has al- 
ready been mentioned, is important 
evidence of Plutarch’s loyalty to the 
Academy; but his defense of the more 
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dogmatic philosophers is not so easy to 
reconcile with the sceptical position. 
Plutarch then wrote a second essay, 
Non Posse Suaviter Vivi secundum Epi- 
curum, in which he argued that it 
would be impossible to find any pleas- 
ure in a life lived by Epicurus’ teach- 
ings. This essay contains the reference 
to Carneades’ ridicule of Epicurus; and 
in general its emphasis on the absurdity 
and the inconsistencies of the Epicurean 
position echoes the belittling tone of 
the sceptics, though there are also 
elements of a more authentic Platonism 
in many parts of the essay, as, for ex- 
ample, the view that man’s greatest 
pleasures are found in a life of social 
and intellectual activity, in religious 
ceremonies and festivals, and in the 
expectation of immortality. We must 
remember, however, that the confron- 
tation of one dogmatic position with 
another is in itself a device of scepti- 
cism, and even the anti-Epicurean 
essays are therefore not incompatible 
with a Carneadean approach. 
Altogether, Plutarch made consider- 
able use of the arguments of the Aca- 
demic Sceptics. But can we push the 
matter a step further? Was he actually 
a sceptic himself? This view has been 
defended by J. Schroeter,!* who makes 
much of Plutarch’s emphasis on the 
limitations of human knowledge. In 
the dialogue De E apud Delphos (392 
AB), for instance, Ammonius, one of 
the speakers, says, ‘‘We have in fact 
no share in true being, but everything 
of a mortal nature, which exists in the 
midst of coming to be and passing 
away, presents only a dim and unstable 
appearance and image of itself; and if, 
wishing to grasp it, you apply to it the 
pressure of thought, it is as if you 
forcefully seized a handful of water: 
when you squeeze and compress it, it 
runs through your fingers and es- 


” 


capes. . 

Schroeter also points out that Plu- 
tarch recommends suspension of judg- 
ment in questions where the evidence is 
unclear and _ insufficient. 


In the De 
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Primo Frigido (955 C), Plutarch re- 
minds Favorinus that in obscure mat- 
ters suspension of judgment must be 
considered more philosophical than 
assent. This suspension of judgment 
(epoché) is of course a watchword of 
the sceptics, who refuse to assent to 
the truth or falsity of any statement. 
In place of truth Carneades relied sole- 
ly on probability, which, he thought, 
was the best that man could attain. 
And sure enough, Plutarch too often 
limits himself to probabilities, as in the 
following passage from the essay De 
Sera Numinis Vindicta (558 D): ‘‘Let 
us now take up again the beginning of 
a clue, as it were, in the argument 
about God, obseure as it is and abound- 
ing in intricacy and error, and pick our 
way cautiously and calmly to a prob- 
able and credible issue, since not even 
in what we human beings do ourselves 
can we safely speak of certainty and 
truth.”’ 

Another feature that Plutarch shares 
with the sceptics is the resort to tradi- 
tional and customary belief when rea- 
son fails to give us an answer to our 
problems. In the Consolatio ad Uxo- 
rem, written to his wife on hearing of 
the death of their two-year-old daugh- 
ter, he discussed among other things 
the age-old question of life after death; 
and he turned to the account of their 
fathers for confirmation of the view 
that the soul of the little girl has, like 
a bird, been released from its earthly 
cage and flown upward to its true home, 
fortunate in not having been so long 
confined in this world as to have be- 
come tamed and weighed down and 
stale in its memory of the world be- 
yond (611 D-F). Another appeal to old, 
traditional, and established belief ap- 
pears in Amatorius 756 B. One may 
find a parallel view in Cicero, N. D. 
III.5, where the sceptic Cotta, while 
questioning the Stoic proofs of the ex- 
istence of the gods, nevertheless de- 
clares that no philosophical argument 
will shake his adherence to the beliefs 
about the gods handed down from his 
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ancestors. Even Sextus Empiricus, the 
most sceptical of sceptics, excludes 
ancestral customs from his attack 
(P.H. 1.17; cf. 1.24 and III.2). 
Schroeter’s evidence, of which I have 
given only a part, shows without ques- 
tion that Plutarch had a close and thor- 
ough acquaintance with the thought of 
the sceptics, that he was all too aware 
of the limitations of human knowledge, 
and that he claimed to have no more 
than probable answers to many of the 
problems that interested him: problems 
of history, natural science, literature 
and art, politics, religion, and philoso- 
phy itself. But in spite of all this, 
Schroeter’s argument is not convincing; 
Plutarch is not himself a sceptic. Plu- 
tarch suspends judgment, not from a 
conviction that truth is unattainable, 
but from a kind of intellectual humility 
which warns him that he has not yet 
attained it. And more than that, he has 
his dogmatic moments, particularly in 
ethical matters, where he has not the 
least doubt of the difference between 
virtue and vice, or between good and 
evil. One of his purposes in writing the 
Lives was to set forth good examples to 
be imitated and bad examples to be 
avoided — an impossible task if he had 
supposed, as the sceptics did, that the 
difference between good and bad is a 
matter of opinion. And basically in his 
metaphysics, too, Plutarch is a dog- 
matist. His reluctance to claim cer- 
tain knowledge of the changing objects 
of sense-perception is but a corollary 
to his acceptance of the Platonic dis- 
tinction between being and becoming, 
between a higher reality that is pure 
and incorruptible, and the imperfect 
earthly world of everyday experience. 
It would be more correct, I think, to 
characterize Plutarch’s position not as 
scepticism, but as caution (eulabeia). 
The attitude of caution is one that re- 
curs frequently in his writings; it is in 
fact one of the fundamental principles 
of his thought. He regards it as a 
legacy from Plato and the Academy. 
In the dialogue De Defectu Oraculorum 


(420 F) he has one of the speakers refer 
to the caution with which Plato spoke of 
daemonic matters, and in the De Sera 
Numinis Vindicta (549 E) he says: 
“First, then, beginning as from our an- 
cestral hearth with the caution of the 
Academic philosophers in respect to the 
divine, we shall disavow any pretension 
to speak about these matters from 
knowledge.’’ Caution is an avoidance 
of the extremes of doubt and credulity. 
In the Life of Camillus (chap. 6, 132 C), 
where he is discussing some of the 
prodigies that Livy and other historians 
record, such as statues speaking or 
sweating or groaning, Plutarch says: 
“It is dangerous to have a firm belief 
in such things, or an excessive disbelief, 
because of human weakness, which 
lacks bounds and self-control and is 
sometimes carried away to vain super- 
stition, sometimes to disregard and 
scorn of things divine; but caution and 
moderation (to medén agan) are best.”’ 
That this moderation in belief is in 
Plutarch’s eyes an Academic principle 
is further shown in a passage on the in- 
finity of universes (Mor. 431 A): ‘‘Here, 
if anywhere, let us recall the Academy 
and free ourselves of excessive credul- 
i.” 

In spite of Plutarch’s express state- 
ments, however, we do not find much 
use of the concept of caution in Plato 
and his successors. Plato uses the 
term, but in no special or technical 
sense. It occurs in a fragment of 
Cicero’s Academici, where the Aca- 
demic Sceptics are termed ‘‘cautious 
men”’ (Acad. II, p. 22.24 Plasberg). It 
is more prominent, however, in Aris- 
totle and the Peripatetics. Aristotle 
links caution with moderation, for in- 
stance, in the third book of the Rhe- 
toric, where he is talking about the use 
of diminutives (1405 b 32 f.); and the 
later Peripatetic work On Virtues and 
Vices (see Zeller III.1°, 670 f.) names 
caution as one of the qualities attend- 
ant on temperance (1250 b 11 f.). 

But it is not until we reach the Stoics 
that we find ‘‘caution’’ as a fully ac- 
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credited virtue.!* The Stoics defined 
it as “rational avoidance’’ (eulogos 
ékklisis), and they subdivided it into 
shame (aidos), which is the rational 
avoidance of just censure, and rever- 
ence (hagneia), which is the rational 
avoidance of misconduct toward the 
gods (Stoic. Vet. Frag. III, p. 105.18 ff., 
29 ff.). Both meanings are present in 
Plutarch’s use of the word. Reverence, 
or “‘caution toward the gods,’ is a 
prominent virtue in some of the Ro- 
mans whose lives Plutarch tells; but 
the word also has a wider application 
to political matters, to warfare, and to 
human conduct in general.!+ In a very 
few passages it is a term of reproach: 
Aratus, for instance, often succeeded 
through boldness in desperate situa- 
tions, but no less often failed through 
caution in what he might have done 
(Arat. 10, 1031 E). In the great majority 
of cases it is a term of praise. 

Plutarch’s theory of caution thus 
bridges the gap between logic and 
ethics: it protects us from uncritical 
belief or disbelief, and it guides us to 
virtuous action. And at the same time 
it is a middle ground between dogma- 
tism and scepticism, as it is equally 
congenial to Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, 
and the later Academy. It is some such 
doctrine as this that Plutarch might 
have used in a lost work in which he 
maintained the unity of the Academic 
tradition. 1° 

But even if we grant that Plutarch, 
while not a sceptic, used those features 
of the sceptical tradition that seemed 
to him compatible with his own Plato- 
nism, a question still remains regard- 
ing other less appealing features of 
scepticism; did he merely pass over 
them in silence, or did he anywhere ex- 
plicitly reject them? The answer seems 
to be that while he never attacks the 
Academic Sceptics by name, he rejects 
some of their arguments under other 
names. An example of this is his treat- 
ment of the question whether there is 
a divine providence. The Academic re- 
futation of the doctrine of providence 
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has been preserved in detail by Cicero, 
One point in this refutation was the 
delay of the punishment of the wicked 
for their crimes (N. D. III.81). It is 
just this point that Plutarch undertakes 
to answer in the De Sera Numinis Vin- 
dicta; but curiously enough his adver- 
saries are not the Academic Sceptics, 
but the Epicureans. Of course the Epi- 
cureans had also denied providence, 
and their arguments had been similar 
to those of the Academy.!® Plutarch, 
therefore, by turning his attack against 
the Epicureans, is able to reject the 
sceptical position without openly break- 
ing with members of his own school. 

Another example may be found in 
Plutarch’s violent denunciation of the 
Epicureans for basing their political 
philosophy on utility and expediency, 
rather than on a recognition of the in- 
trinsic value of virtue and justice (Adv. 
Col. 1124 D-1127 E). But in this matter 
Carneades has taken a stand very close 
to that of the Epicureans, so far as we 
may judge from the extant fragments 
of the third book of Cicero’s De Repub- 
lica. There Philus, the Academic 
spokesman, argues that the fear of 
punishment is the only incentive to 
obeying the laws, and that justice has 
its origin not in nature or will, but in 
weakness.'* Plutarch is again dis- 
sociating himself from the sceptical 
position, without naming names. 

A third example is Plutarch’s rejec- 
tion of the view, ascribed by Colotes to 
Democritus, but by Plutarch to Prota- 
goras and the Epicureans themselves, 
that things are no more of one quality 
than of another (Adv. Col. 1109 A-C).!* 
In Quaest. Conviv. 651 F-653 B Plutarch 
presents a conversation with his friends 
on the question whether the effect of 
wine is to make one warm or cool. At 
one point in this conversation (652 A) 
Plutarch mentions the Epicurean theory 
that wine is a mixture of atoms, some 
of which cause warmth and some cool- 
ness, and one of the other speakers re- 
plies that such a view carries us to 
Pyrrho by way of Protagoras (652 B); 
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Building Up Comic Steam 


LTHOUGH THE RELATIONSHIP May 
not be immediately apparent, there 

is a certain resemblance between Aris- 
tophanes and Casey Jones. The chief 
difference between them is that Aristo- 
phanes is a better engineer; he knows 
when to throw the throttle and he never 
wrecks a play as Casey did ‘‘old 382.”’ 
For the benefit of those classicists 
who are more familiar with the Ra- 
venna Codex than with Popular Me- 
chanics, it may be advisable to digress 
long enough for a much over-simplified 
explanation of the process of combus- 
tion. The steam engine operates on 
somewhat the following principle. 
Heat is applied to water which, when 
it has been converted into superheated 
steam, by its expansion exerts an in- 
creasing pressure so long as heat con- 
tinues to be applied and unless the 


pressure is reduced by being ‘‘throt- 
tled.’’ An indispensable part of the en- 
gine is the safety-valve. 

Aristophanes applies a similar tech- 
nique to the drama in building up comic 
‘‘steam’’ or tension in his plays. By 
piling incident upon incident he _ in- 
creases the comic pressure to the high- 
est expansion point, but just when the 
point is reached at which the audience 
can stand no more and when the comic 
effect of the scene is ready to explode 
into bathos, Aristophanes applies the 
safety-valve and ends the joke.! 


ProspaBLy the best example of this 
building up of ‘‘comic steam”’ is the 
scene in the Lysistrata between Myr- 
rhina and her husband Cinesias (916- 
950). The latter is trying to persuade 
his wife to relent, while Myrrhina, who 


that is, by making everything a mix- 
ture, it does not permit us to assert that 
anything is by nature of any particular 
quality. The charge that the philosophy 
of Epicurus, like that of Protagoras and 
Pyrrho, makes knowledge impossible, 
may not be quite fair to the Epicu- 
reans; there was, however, a more 
than casual link between the Epicu- 
reans and the Sceptics, and Plutarch 
took advantage of it to incorporate the 
rejection of scepticism into his anti- 
Epicurean polemic and so to avoid a 
direct attack on members of his own 
school. 
H. De Lacy 

Washington University 


NoTEs 


1 The best discussion of this is still R. M. Jones’ 
dissertation, The Platonism of Plutarch (Mena- 
sha, 1916). For a more recent summary see K. 
Ziegler in RE s.v. ‘‘Plutarchos.’ 

? The latest book on Greek scepticism is Mario 
Dal Pra, Lo Scetticismo Greco, Milan, 1950. It 
contains an extensive bibliography (pp. 449-57). 

3His remark (Mor. 328 A) that Alexander never 
expounded theses in the Academy is perhaps dis- 
Paraging, but its immediate purpose is to magni- 
fy the man of action. 
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4E.g. Mor. 126 A, 634 A, 705 E, and Vol. VII, 
165.8, Bern. 
5 Mor. 1078 C. The phrase, ‘“‘the hackneyed leg 
in the diatribes of Arcesilaus,’’ indicates that the 
argument attained some fame. I have not, how- 
ever, found reference to it elsewhere. 
6 The corruption is explained by K. Ziegler, 
Rh.M. 83 (1934) 228-33. 

7 Lacydes, another 
praised in Mor. 
Arcesilaus appear in Mor. 328 A, 
1059 B. 

8 Mor. 717 D. Here he is described as an 
orgiastés — a strange name indeed for the famous 
sceptic. 

9 Another such saying is found in Mor. 474 EF. 

10 For a on this topic see Plutarchi 
Moralia VI. 2, ed. M. Pohlenz (Leipzig, Teubner, 
1952), p. 1. The exact identity of Plutarch’s Aca- 
demic source is a matter of dispute. 

11 Floril. 82.13; cf. Zeller, Philos. der Gr. III 
15, p. 521, n. 3. 

12 Plutarchs Stellung zur Skepsis (“‘Abh. zur 
cam. des Skeptizismus,’’ Heft 1). Greifswald, 

13In Mor. 1038 A Plutarch alludes to eulabeia 
as a Stoic concept. 

14 Occurrences are much too numerous to list 
in full; typical examples may be found in Fab. 
1, 174 CD; Cor. 25, 225 E, 226 A; Nicias 23, 538 E; 
Comp. Nic. et Crass. 5, 567 E; Otho 7, 1070 A; 
Mor. 41 A, 44 A, 45 D, etc. 

15 Catalogue of Lamprias, No. 63: ‘‘On the con- 
tinuity of the Academy from Plato on."’ 

16 See my article, ‘“‘Lucretius and the History 
of Epicureanism,”"’ TAPA 79 (1948) 16-19. 

17 De Rep. III. 18: “‘legesque poena, non iustitia 
nostra comprobantur;"’ III. 23: ‘‘etenim iustitiae 
non natura nec voluntas, sed inbecillitas mater 
est.’ 

18 This is the sceptical argument ou mdllon 
or oudén mdllon: cf. Sextus, P.H. I. 188-91; Diog. 
Laer. IX. 74 ff 


pupil of Arcesilaus, is 
63 E. Further references to 
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has every intention of remaining true 
to the women’s oath of chastity, teases 
her husband (and the audience) with 
various pretexts for delay. Pretending 
that she is about to comply with his re- 
quests, Myrrhina insists upon bringing 
her suffering spouse (1) a pallet, (2) a 
mattress, (3) a pillow, (4) a blanket, 
(5) ointment, and (6) a pot of ointment. 
The comedy of this tease is abetted by 
an accompanying strip-tease. If we rep- 
resent graphically the mounting ten- 
sion of the scene, we have the following 
sequence: 


Pallet “I'll take my things cff."’ 2 
Mattress Kisses Cinesias 

Pillow “I’m taking my things off." 
Blanket Removes her girdle 


Rhodian ointment 


Pot of ointment Removes shoes 


The absence of a stage direction in 
the dialogue between lines 937-947 is of 
little significance and it is quite prob- 
able that Myrrhina removes some arti- 
cle of her attire or makes some move- 
ment of compliance, although by this 
time Cinesias considers the latter so 
unlikely that he calls the ointment dia- 
triptikon. The mounting comic tension 
of this scene is most apparent, of 
course, in its effect upon Cinesias who 
has by its end reached the limit of en- 
durance. The same is true of the audi- 
ence, but in a different sense. The joke 
has been maintained just long enough 
to exploit all its humorous possibili- 
ties; the approximately 50 lines of the 
scene are quite sufficient for bringing 
to a climax the rather slight situation 
on which the humor depends. The 
comic pressure has reached the boil- 
ing point and now it is time to apply 
the safety-valve, the black-out, and to 
have Myrrhina blithely skip off and 
leave Cinesias in wretched state. 


ALTHOUGH the Lysistrata furnishes the 
best instance, this same technique ap- 
pears in other of Aristophanes’ plays. 
Lines 410-480 of the Acharnians present 
an example. Dicaeopolis, who is about 
to address the Assembly, resorts to 
Euripides to obtain some beggarly rags 
in which, like Euripides’ tragic heroes, 
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he hopes to appear as a suppliant and 
thus to obtain sympathy. Arrived at 
Euripides’ house, Dicaeopolis asks for 


(1) rags 
(a) not those of Oeneus 
(b) not those of Phoenix 
(c) not those of Philoctetes 
(d) not those of Bellerophon 
(e) those of Telephus 
(2) a Mysian cap 
(3) a beggar’s staff 
(4) a little basket t 
(5) a little cup with a broken rim 
(6) a little pitcher plugged with a sponge 
(7) some withered leaves to fill the basket 
(8) some chervil from your mother 


The humor of this scene may be said 
to be upon three levels. The first is the 
parody of Euripides as a playwright, 
showing that he becomes progressively 
more and more guilty of the fault of 
aiming at arousing pathos by means of 
costuming. This is accompanied by par- 
ody of tragic dialogue in the speeches 
of Dicaeopolis. Secondly, we probably 
have the reverse of Myrrhina’s strip- 
tease in the Lysistrata; as Dicaeopolis 
obtains each of his requests, he evi- 
dently accouters himself as a beggar. 
It is worthy of note that the more he is 
endued with his beggarly garb, the 
more tragic his diction becomes. His 
speech after Euripides retires is prob- 
ably a close parody on the Telephus, 
and that he is now wearing his beggar’s 
habiliments appears from his opening 
words.* 


However amusing this literary hv- 
mor may be, there is in the scene an- 
other type of humor which is much 
more evident and easy to observe. It 
is simply the growing impatience and 
exasperation of Euripides and the im- 
pudent importunacy of Dicaeopolis. 
After each gift he is just on the point 
of departing and Euripides of turning 
away with a sigh of relief, when—‘‘Just 
one thing more.’’ Indeed, that ‘‘one 
thing more’’ continues until Euripides 
in a statement that caps the climax ac- 
cuses Dicaeopolis of ‘‘taking the whole 
tragedy.”’4 At this point the comic 
steam has reached its highest point, 
but Aristophanes cannot resist getting 
every ounce of energy out of the engine 
before applying the safety-valve and 
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he has Dicaeopolis ask for some cher- 
vil (hardly a necessity for beggars), so 
that he can insert the old joke about 
Euripides’ mother. 


THE BUILDING uP of comic steam is 
used in a Slightly different manner in 
Wasps 798-862, where it serves not as 
the whole scene but as an introduction 
to the chief comic episode—the mock 
trial. Philocleon and his son prepare to 
hold a domestic trial and approxi- 
mately 60 lines are taken up with the 
search for household utensils to rep- 
resent the furnishings of the court. 
Thus, in addition to the function of 
progressive comic vis, the scene also 
heightens the suspense by the delays 
it presents to the representation of the 
trial for which the audience was doubt- 
less waiting with eager anticipation. 
That the comic force of these prepara- 
tions is progressive, that is, that the 
humor mounts till it reaches the ad 
extremum of absurdity, is evident from 
an examination of the articles which 
are procured: (1) an amis (Since this is 
the most obscene and therefore the 
most amusing laugh-provoker, artistic- 
ally it should have been brought in 
last; but it should be noted that it is not 
till the end of the scene (858) that its 
humorous propensities are fully real- 
ized when it is equated with the clep- 
sydra), (2) fire and gruel and a cock 
(To be sure, these have no counterpart 
in the actual law court, but they serve 
as props for some mediocre humor).°® 
(3) a statue of Lycus representing the 
shrine of Lycus, the patron hero of the 
Athenian dicasteries. (4) a pig-railing 
representing the railing used in the 
law courts to separate the dicasts from 
the general public (The sly humor in 
equating this with a pig-railing would 
hardly pass unnoticed), (5) notice- 
boards and pleadings (What was 


brought in for these is unknown as it 
calls forth no verbal comment. The de- 
lay brings forth a cry of exasperation 
from Philocleon), (6) ladling-bowls for 
voting-urns (probably a sly reference 
to what was expressed overtly in 
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Bdelycleon’s speech, i.e. that the di- 
casts’ votes are influenced by what- 
ever bribes are ladled out to them),® 
(7) the joke about the amis and the 
clepsydra mentioned supra, (8) fire, 
myrtle and frankincense. The introduc- 
tion of the last items leads to a short 
prayer and the opening of the trial. 

Although this scene is not too happy 
an example of Aristophanes’ use of in- 
creasing comic pressure, it was prob- 
ably much funnier to see than it is to 
read. The bustling on and off stage, the 
strange assortment of articles brought 
out and their even stranger functions, 
the impatience of Philocleon to begin 
the trial so that he may condemn the 
defendant quisquis sit, — all these com- 
bine to produce a mounting expecta- 
tion and comic tension which, in this 
case, culminates not with the episode 
itself but in the succeeding scene of the 
trial. 


THe Peace contains a similar ex- 
ample, although here the mounting 
comic tension is not so evident and the 
scene is more a series of jokes on the 
same subject. Peace has been returned 
to earth and Trygaeus, busied with the 
preparations for the wedding, is inter- 
rupted by tradesmen to whom the ces- 
sation of war has brought ruin. As each 
appears, Trygaeus offers preposterous 
suggestions as to how they may dispose 
of their now surplus goods. The per- 
sonages who appear and Trygaeus’ ad- 
vice are as follows: 


(1) Crest-maker (Trygaeus refuses to buy his 
crests even to wipe the table since the hairs 
are falling out.) 

(2) Breastplate-seller (Trygaeus considers buy- 
ing one to use as a chamber-pot, but finds 
that it is not the right size.) 

(3) Trumpeter (He is to make his trumpet into 
a scale for playing cottabus.) 

(4) Helmet-seller (Two suggestions are advanc- 

ed: a. that he sell his wares to the Egyp- 

tians to measure physic in, b. that he fit 
them with a pair of ears and sell them as 
cups.) 

Spear-maker (He is advised to saw his 

spears in two and to sell them as vine- 

poles.) 


(5 


Srmt another short scene of this 
type occurs in Clouds 746-782, where 
Strepsiades in the presence of his 
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teacher Socrates propounds three ways 
he has devised for escaping his debts: 
(1) he will hire a Thessalian witch to 
conjure down the moon so that he will 
not be obliged to pay his debts at the 
‘*Old-and-new”’ moon,? (2) he will buy 
a magnifying glass and burn up the 
clerk’s records, (3) he will prevent 
prosecution by hanging himself. The 
last of these is the final absurdity and 
Strepsiades is summarily dismissed 
with the advice that he send his son to 
the Thinking-school. 


Ir IS UNNECESSARY to multiply ex- 
amples. Hardly a single play of Aris- 
tophanes fails to furnish one or more 
instances of the comic build-up. Other 
examples occur in the exchange of the 
lion-skin in the Frogs (494 ff.), the 
trial by flogging to determine the real 
Dionysus (605 ff.), and the famous 
poetry contest between Aeschylus and 
Euripides (830 ff.) with the brilliantly 
witty inspiration of weighing the verse 
and the culminating absurdity of Aes- 
chylus’ boast that Euripides, his wife 
and his children with all his books 
should get upon the scale, since two 
lines of his would outweigh the lot of 
them. The burlesques of Euripides’ 
Palamedes, Helen and Andromeda in 
the Thesmophoriazusae mount to a 
comic pitch that is unsurpassed else- 
where in Aristophanes and make us de- 
cry the conclusion with its lascivious 
dance and low-comedy policeman, al- 
though this was doubtless the high 
point of the play for a large number of 
the spectators. 

Now any raconteur knows that an 
amusing story (which is merely an ex- 
tended joke) should become funnier 
and funnier until it reaches the ulti- 
mate absurdity which touches off the 
explosion, the éclat de rire. To carry 
the joke beyond that point, to try ‘o 
*‘milk it dry’’ as is frequently done by 
our radio comedians spoils its whole 
effectiveness. This defect Aristophanes 
avoids by opportunely applying the 
safety-valve to his preposterous situa- 
tions. He builds up steam gradually, 
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combustion takes place within our risi- 
bilities, the steam escapes in a hoot of 
laughter, and then the poet clamps 
down the valve before all the steam 
has escaped or the boiler completely 
burst and starts building up the pres- 
sure again. 

This process is evident in Aristo- 
phanes’ plays not merely in individual 
scenes, but in the plays as a whole. 
Norwood very accurately says: ‘No 
writer in the world can be compared 
with him in this titanic power to make 
a whole play one huge acted joke.’’§ 
But Aristophanes’ plays are not merely 
jokes; they are carefully built-up jokes. 
They begin rather quietly; the serious 
message which they usually contain 
comes at the beginning. Then, as the 
“happy idea’’ is debated, the humor 
begins to mount. This is interrupted 
just momentarily by the calm of the 
parabasis, and then the play explodes 
in the glorious fun and frolic of the 
concluding finale. The Birds is a good 
example of this. The whole of the play 
following the parabasis consists of the 
appearance on the stage of eight para- 
sites, each more outrageously prepos- 
terous than the preceding. This cul- 
minates in the final uproarious em- 
bassy of the gods and the general re- 
joicing and spectacle of the wedding. 
The ending a comedy with a _ hieros 
gamos, although probably due to the 
ritual origin of comedy, is most ap- 
propriate as the aftermath of all the 
fun. The joke has been a good one and 
everyone is happy and good-humored. 
We always ‘‘leave ’em laughing.”’ 


THIS Is QuITE the reverse of the 
New Comedy where the father grudg- 
ingly leaves off his bad temper, the 
young son is often married off (much 
against his will) to keep him out of 
future mischief, and the whole play 
ends with a kind of wry smile and a 
hopeful plaudite. Indeed, this technique 
of building up comic pressure seems 
to be entirely foreign to the New 
Comedy, which proceeds at an even 
tenor which is seldom relieved by a 
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rise to any comic height. The reason 
probably is that the purpose of the 
New Comedy was not essentially to 
provoke laughter. It took itself much 
too seriously for that. This is also true 
of Roman comedy, especially Terence, 
who probably imitated Menander close- 
ly. Plautus, indeed, uses a technique 
similar to that of Aristophanes in some 
of his plays, but never so effectively. 
To choose at random, the scene in 
Mercator 912-956 in which Eutychus 
tries to delay the disbelieving Charinus 
from going abroad, while the latter ar- 
rays himself in military attire, could 
have been written in the Aristophanic 
manner; but this is not the case. De- 
spite the fact that the scene ends with 
a weak joke the humor does not build 
up; the conclusion is as flat as the 
beginning. 

On a more general scale the same 
defects are readily apparent in a play 
like the Miles Gloriosus where there 
is no build-up of any kind. The whole 
play rests on two humorous ideas— 
the fooling of Sceledrus by the double- 
identity device and the baiting of the 
vain Pyrgopolynices. Although a kind 
of humorous progression is present in 
the process of bringing Sceledrus to the 
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point where he is willing to admit 
that he ‘‘will not see what I have seen’’ 
and in the pompous boasts of the sol- 
dier, neither of these themes is suffi- 
cient to sustain a whole play and they 
are carried to extreme lengths. Plau- 
tus is a very funny writer but, unfor- 
tunately, he has not mastered the tech- 
nique of building up comic tension or 
of throttling his humor to prevent it 
from attenuating by the process of rep- 
etition. 


IN SUMMARY, we may say that 
Aristophanes made use of comic 
“‘steam”’ to build up a humorous ten- 
sion. He did this particularly in scenes 
within a play, but the technique can be 
discerned in the basic structure of the 
play itself. Moreover, he knew when to 
check this comic pressure so that it 
would not run over into anti-climax or 
become tiresome. This device is prob- 
ably attributable to the stylistic genius 
of Aristophanes, since it does not ap- 
pear in the New Comedy or in its Ro- 
man imitators. 

Georce F. OSMUN 


State University of Iowa 


(For Notes see page 96) 


Verse by JoHANNeEs A. GAERTNER 


Vesper Auctumnalis 


Subito venit vesper serenus; 
aurea aura et lux erubescens 
terram et caelum ignibus ligant— 


verte te nune ac vide retrorsum: 
tacitae noctis stellulae primae 
limpide, nitide, frigide micant. 


Nocte 


Frigidus splendor lunaris, 
unda luminosa 
mysteriosi maris— 


quae tua luce impletur, 
quam numinosa 
terra videtur .. . 


Botticelli: Pictura Veneris 


Pulchra et nuda qualis 
modo ex unda orta, 
dea amoris fatalis, 
triste quid videt? 


Haesitans concham relinquit— 
dum dona pretiosa promittit 
dulci est ore, 

sed non ridet. 


Dies ater 


Ecce solitudo cordis, immanis 
tristitia vaga qua anima tua 

sub caelo cinereo maeste impletur: 
vivendi te taedet et vacua, 

vana vita tibi videtur— 

surda, caduca, inanis.. . 
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Aeschylus: Agamemnon. Edited with a 
commentary by EDUARD FRAENKEL. 
3 vols. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. $17.00. 


HERE WE HAVE a monumental edition of a 
great play by one of the most learned 
scholars of our time. The first volume con- 
tains the prolegomena, the beautifully 
printed text and translation, and a full criti- 
cal apparatus. The prolegomena consist of 
a thorough discussion of the manuscripts, 
an instructive and very fair estimate of 
previous editions and commentaries (ex- 
cept the most recent ones), and two ap- 
pendixes. The first of these deals with the 
evidence for Casaubon’s work on Aeschylus 
—evidence which has never before been so 
carefully examined; the second shows that 
Stanley’s edition of 1663 is deeply indebted 
to John Pearson, afterwards Bishop of Ches- 
ter, from whom Stanley borrowed with his 
friend’s knowledge and consent. 


The second and third volumes, which are 
paged continuously, contain the commen- 
tary, covering about 820 pages if we include 
addenda, corrigenda, and the relevant parts 
of the appendixes. Three of these, by the 
way, numbered B, C, and D, are of great 
interest and importance for the understand- 
ing of the Oresteia. They deal with the 
weapon used to murder Agamemnon, with 
the speech of Orestes in Choeph 973—1006, 
and with the old difficulty about the foot- 
prints in the Choephoroe. The commentary, 
then, is of unusual and rather formidable 
bulk—about half a large and fairly closely 
printed page to a line of the text, a propor- 
tion which naturally runs even higher ac 
the beginning of the play and in crucial 
passages. It would of course be impossible 
to compress into a small space an adequate 
commentary on a work presenting as many 
difficulties as does the Agamemnon, espe- 
cially when the editor must deal with a text 
that is certainly corrupt in many places; 
but the great length of Professor Fraenkel’s 
work is largely explained by a statement on 
pp. vii-viii of his Preface. There he declares 
his unwillingness to take over valuaole ma- 
terial contributed by earlier editors without 
acknowledging his debts in full, and his con- 
viction that in order to give full credit for 
views that he adopts and to justify his re- 
jection of mistaken interpretations, he must 
state the opinions of earlier scholars in 
their own words as far as possible. This ex- 
treme care not to ignore arguments ad- 
duced by dissenting writers sometimes 
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leads the editor into needless prolixity. Tp 
take a single and not very important ip- 
stance, a page and a half is hardly needed 
to justify the translation ‘‘that hast won us 
possession of great glories’’ at 1. 356. 

All this means that the commentary jn- 
evitably resembles the record of a seminar 
in which the leader carefully treats his tex 
from every possible point of view, quoting 
and discussing every suggestion made in 
editions and learned journals. Professor 
Fraenkel seems to think that the alterna- 
tive would have been to state his own views 
only; others will hold that a middle course 
was open to him. However that may be, 
planned as it is, the commentary lacks 
perspicuity, though it gains an encyclo 
pedic character which will make it always 
indispensable to serious students of Aeschy- 
lus. And it is not to be denied that this very 
thoroughness which swells the work to s0 
great a size sometimes leads the editor to 
new and clearly right interpretations of 
much-vexed passages. 

Enough has been said to make it clear 
that any proper review of so elaborate an 
edition could not be brought within the 
space that could be allowed in this Journal. 
More than that, since dissenting opinions 
would naturally be concerned with indivi: 
dual passages, they could be set forth more 
appropriately in organs that can allow 
much space to technical discussions—u- 
less, indeed, the dissenter were so venture- 
some as to attempt a new edition of his own. 
It remains, then, merely to offer some gen- 
eral comments. 

In the main the treatment of the text is 
conservative, though the editor accepts 
many emendations that he believes to be 
certain. His procedure in this matter is not 
quite consistent. He sometimes declines a 
very plausible emendation because he be 
lieves that the passage is hopelessly cor 
rupt, and therefore prints a text that is ob 
viously impossible rather than offer a read 
able one; yet the opposite situation also 
occurs. The translation, though not always 
idiomatic, is carefully phrased and serves 
its main purpose well, namely, to illustrate 
and confirm the interpretation offered in 
the commentary. 

As for the commentary itself, one can 
only admire the wide scope and the pro 
fundity of the learning here applied to the 
elucidation of a supreme tragedian’s words. 
The editor’s judgment is sound, and his 
learning and insight have shed new light 
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upon many difficulties. He is careful to set 
forth the arguments of other scholars ac- 
curately, and, in general, is fair in his judg- 
ments and restrained in the expression of 
his disapproval. Occasionally, it is true, he 
brushes aside suggestions that do not appeal 
to him with a haughtiness that reminds one 
of Wilamowitz—who, however, did that sort 
of thing better—and is rather different from 
the suave, if sometimes ironical, urbanity 
that has marked most discussions among 
English-speaking scholars during the last 
century. But after all, despite the author's 
Oxford professorship and the imprint of the 
Clarendon Press, this remains a German 
work. 
CAMPBELL BONNER 


University of Michigan 


Sybaris. By JOSEPH SEVIER CALLAWAY, 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Arch- 
aeology, No. 37), 1950. Pp. ix, 131. 


THIS INTERESTING BOOK on Sybaris is an 
outgrowth of the author’s doctoral disserta- 
tion prepared under the direction of Profes- 
sor David M. Robinson. The purpose of 
the work, as stated by the writer (p. vii), 
is to attempt ‘“. . . by drawing on all 
known sources, to present a somewhat ful- 
ler and more integrated account of the city 
as a whole than has heretofore been avail- 
able."’ Since the exact site of Sybaris is 
still in question, the greater portion of the 
evidence now at hand is literary. 


By his painstaking assemblage of the 
many references to Sybaris_ scattered 
through the literature of antiquity, Mr. Cal- 
laway brings to light a considerable body 
of information about the history of that 
city and its luxury-loving inhabitants. In 
addition to reconstructing the history of 
the city (Chapter II) to the extent per- 
mitted by the limited sources available, 
he also deals (in Chapter I) with the geo- 
graphical features of the district in which 
Sybaris was presumably located and with 
the products which seem to have come 
from this district in antiquity, including 
grapes and wine, olives, grain, timber, nuts, 
fruits, honey and wax, flowers and per- 
fume, cattle, fish, lime, salt, and silver. 
Chapter III, ‘‘Antiquities,’’ assembles in- 
formation on a variety of features con- 
nected with life in ancient Sybaris, including 
such items as pets (dogs, horses, monkeys, 
and human pets), music and the dance, 
athletics, cooks, banquets, covered roads, 
and various other matters. Chapter IV, 
“Logoi Sybaritikoi,”’ brings together a num- 


ber of anecdotes and sayings connected in 
some way with the people of Sybaris. 


As stated by the author, ‘‘Most of what 
we know of Sybaris derives from what we 
can ascertain of her relations with other 
cities’’ (p. 63). Relations between Sybaris 
and Tarentum on the one hand and Sybaris 
and Croton on the other are fruitful sources 
of information. As would be expected, many 
of the scattered references to Sybaris have 
to do with the celebrated devotion to 
luxury associated with the name of the 
city. For instance, it is stated that the 
citizens of Sybaris were so fond of eating 
eels that eel fishermen and eel importers 
were exempted from taxes (p. 38). Per- 
sons engaged in the preparation of sea- 
purple dye were also exempted from taxa- 
tion (p. 38). Other curious matters brought 
out in the study include the information 
that Sybaris seems to have been the first 
city to have a patent law (p. 58) and she 
was also famous for subsidizing athletes 
(p. 68). In fact, Sybaris at one time“... 
seems to have had it in mind to destroy 
the Olympic games by establishing new 
pan-Hellenic games of her own, by offering 
unheard of prizes to lure athletes and this 
she proposed to do at the very time the 
Olympic games were held’ (p. 85). 


In addition to covering the literary evi- 
dence, the author provides a brief summary 
of the archaeological work which has been 
carried out in an effort to uncover the 
remains of Sybaris. While the results thus 
far achieved have been somewhat disap- 
pointing, there is always the hope that 
future efforts will be more fruitful. In the 
meantime the student of the history of the 
Greek colonies has available in Callaway’s 
book an excellent summary of all that can 
be learned of Sybaris from literary evi- 
dence. 

CHAUNCEY E. FINCH 


St. Louis University 


Due_ studi Catulliani. By FRANCESCO 
DELLA CORTE. (Pubblicazioni dell’isti- 
tuto universitario di magistero, Genova.) 
Genova: Ceretti, 1951. Pp. 270. 


IN THE FIRST of these two studies Corte 
examines the alter Catullus, the Catullus 
plenior, in accordance with manuscript tra- 
dition and mediate and later sources, in- 
cluding the Senecas, Gellius, scholia and 
glossaries. Among his major conclusions 
are: the lepidus libellus dedicated to Cor- 
nelius Nepos was not the entire liber 


(See page 96) 
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THE REVIEW 


UPBOARD 


Brevity is the bane of columnists and the 
watchword of editors. This underling editor 
pleads in his letters of invitation to pctential 
reviewers that they be brief. The benign Editor 
Supreme frowns at each month's little pile of 
reviews and implies indirectly that there ought to 
be a shorter way of doing it. And as for the Re- 
view Cupboard, He envisioned a column of book 
gossip, brief, breezy, devoid of technical data, 
with estimates like ‘‘Good job;’’ ‘“‘Worth read- 
ing!"’ ‘‘For the reference shelf!’’ or, ‘“‘Bosh!’’ So 
this has been the tenor (sometimes rising, some- 
times ebbing) of many conversations and much 
office correspondence: ‘Brevity! Conciseness! 
Briefness and Concision!’’ And this underling has 
fought a brave rear-guard action, after cutting 
his little discussions (the products of many hours’ 
toil) to the bare bone of a few paragraphs per 
book (on the average) with a minimum of sup- 
porting exempla, to keep the distillate of his 
lifeblood from being further slashed away. The 
Editcr Supreme has been reluctant but merciful. 

Now there is treachery afoot. The underling 


Edited by Grundy Steiner 


Et summis admiratio 

€ veneratioque et 
inferioribus merita 
laus 


editor, after saving up an armful of eight or ten 
or twelve books on philosophy (a subject dear to 
the heart of the Editor Supreme), innccuously 
asked Him to take off an afternoon (that’s all He 
thinks it takes to prepare a Review Cupboard) 
and ‘“‘say a few words’’ about them. Most of 
them were about Plato (so He should be able to 
say, ‘‘Well done!’’ or ‘“‘Bosh!’’ at a glance) and 
two were about Plotinus who, to a Platonist, 
ought presumably to be a challenging extensia 
of the gloria mundi (vel caeli). 

The results are the modest little discussions ap 
pended, of which the Editor Supreme said to the 
underling editor’s wife, ‘‘They represent my 
life’s blood; don’t let him cut a word of them!” 

And they must, at that—and a lot of life's blood 
They are well worth having, however, and this 
underling is grateful. He makes one other point: 
Two bcoks are reviewed; the cther siz or eight 
or ten, chiefly on Plato, will give the Editor Su 
preme another column before many weeks. And 
other guest editors are in the fold. This makes 
the underling’s life more simple. GS. 


PLOTINUS 


Plotinus and Neoplatonism. By P. V. PIS- 
TORIUS. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes, 
1952. Pp. 175. 21/-net. 

Plotinus’ Search for the Good. By JOSEPH 
KATZ. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1950. Pp. 106. 


Or BrRowNING’s Sordello, Tennyson said 
that he understood only the first and last 
lines (‘‘Who will may hear... .’’ ‘“‘Who 
would has heard the story of Sordello.’’) and 
they weren’t true. I, however, accept our 
author’s initial statement, *‘To understand 
Plotinus is difficult;’’ though he often later 
uses the word ‘clear’ somewhat optimis- 
tically. Since Plotinus said that what he 
meant could not be expressed in words, you 
must not expect too much from my words 
about Pistorius’ words about Plotinus’ 
words. You will find many antinomies be- 
low. The two men perversely sharing with 
Plato the same initial, let P be Plotinus, 
IP the intellectual principle, nous. 

In a ‘‘more intimate trinity than that of 
Christian theology’’ (20), the Godhead com- 
prises: 

THE ONE, the transcendent phase of God 
in whom the universe is immanent (19, 23), 


92 


which cannot be said to exist (2), having no 
being but not deprived of it (22), unde 
fined (7) and unknowable (8), beyond (even 
self-) thought (2), source of all goodness 
but transcending that attribute (16) and any 
predication (8), being—though it can have 
no attribute—an attribute of the Godhead 
(65), present everywhere but nowhere-pres- 
ent (7, 18); 

THE INTELLECTUAL PRINCIPLE, which origi 
nates from the One but not in temporal se 
quence (27—cf. ‘‘the procession of the Holy 
Spirit,’ which is, however, rather parallel 
to the Soul, 67), thinks of itself only but 
is insofar dualistic (2) — ‘‘unity in duality” 
(34), yet has ideas (plural) ‘‘at once distinct 
and identical’’ in reiation to itself (41) and 
from its dynamic contemplation by vision 
the universe comes into being (34) — this 
vision being the active principle of its tel 
eology (32), by amusing typographical er 
ror (48) said not to be ‘discreetly’ imma 
ment in the universe (I shudder at the 
thought of any faux pas on IP’s part.); 

THE souL, the principle of life (2), the 
creative principle (54), having phases (63), 
itself a phase of IP (60), which in turn is 
an aspect of the Godhead (59). 

As a whole, God is not something nor is 
he nothing (5), transcends personality (6), 
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is immanent in all creation (66), but the 
universe is immanent in the One (19). The 
author denies pantheism in P (6). But what 
else is meant at the bottom of p. 26? Since 
the One, IP and Soul are three aspects of 
God (59), the histrionic heresy of the Chris- 
tian Trinity is suggested. 

Matter to P is nothing like our matter, 
unembodied and (as having nothing to be 
changed) immutable, stationary without po- 
sition (117), undefined (7f), void of quality 
or predicate; in fact, void period (2f). Yet 
“material mass’’ appears on p. 27. It is in- 
determinate (cf. Philebus passim). Heat and 
cold are present in it without raising its 
temperature. (118) It produces nothing 
(117), but body is made by matter plus an- 
other entity and it has a large share in the 
creative process (118). That matter is Ab- 
solute Evil (117) sounds like Manichaeism 
or dualism; but absolute evil is a merely 
logical balance of absolute good (121). Mere 
lack of goodness is not-goodness, but abso- 
lute lack of goodness is positively bad. Evil, 
however, is in the category of non-being, 
not merely lack of being but negation of it. 
(120f) Neither God nor man caused evil, 
since negation cannet be caused. (129) 
Away goes the theological ‘‘problem of 
evil.”’ 

The human psyche is tri-partite (after 
Aristotle etc.): vegetative, reasonable hu- 
man, intuitive divine. This corresponds to 
Soul, IP, One, (in that order) in God. God 
is utterly free, man in a limited sense as 
conditioned by environment. (12) Desire im- 
plies lack. (13— cf. Symp. 201b) Human 
thought is based on poverty. (33 — Penia in 
Symp. 203) There is no moral stigma from 
bodily limitations, but when one chooses to 
increase the lack of goodness. (124, 126) 
Deeds obeying the body (vegetative) are 
causally determined, those obeying the di- 
vine self (intuitive) free. (124) P considers 
the soul of the Gnostics too material. How 
could such a soul, arising later than its 
component elements (72—cf. this point 
against harmony as the soul in Phaedo 
94cd), hold them together? Pistorius sus- 
pects St. Paul’s pneuma of being subtly 
material. (92) 

“I can see no profound difference be- 
tween Neoplatonism and Christianity ex- 
cept, perhaps, for the particularized incar- 
nation of the Logos (66), the incarnation in 
general being Plotinian. The absence of a 
personal God, of Christ, of any revelation 
(157), of the immortality of the individual 
soul (4,96— the departed soul being im- 
personal, with no thought, consciousness, 


remembrance, 100), the soul naturally good 
in P (116, 140) in contrast to original sin, 
the absence of any creation in time (67) — 
God and eternity (‘‘instantaneously infi- 
nite,”’ 155, and one could note Callahan, 
“Four Views of Time’ with my rev., CJ 
44.505-7) being identical in a distinction 
without separation (154), no last judgment 
— all in all, these would leave the orthodox 
Christian somewhat dissatisfied. 


Pistorius, having ——for all his subtlety 
— rather too much of a task with P, might 
have omitted at every turn to disparage 
Plato, whom P certainly thought he was 
following as master. He objects to Plato’s 
Creator (23), ‘‘that illegal immigrant, the 
Demiurgos’’ (38), the idea of Good being 
powerless as a creator (24), there being 
nothing teleological in Plato’s ideas (23), 
which should never have been given ‘‘in- 
dividual existence’’ (20, where the author 
seems to object because they are intelligible 
and open to human understanding), and 
have no unity (35. though actually they all 
resolve themselves into the Good), are not 
the thoughts of any thinker (32) — whereas 
IP thinks the noeta with which, however. 
he is identified. With an odd reversal, he 
says that the Platonic ideas are the uni- 
verse as it is (30f). a mechanical copy of 
the world as we know it. They are know- 
able by discursive reason. (28) But even P 
indicates that such reason is a desirable 
propaedeutic and my interpretation of the 
divided line (Rep. VI) suggests something 
like direct perception of them after one 
has passed from the dianoetic to the noetic. 
“The fact that the idea of ‘Goodness’ is 
placed at the top of the scale,’’ is to Pis- 
torius unsatisfactory (29); but this ethical 
emphasis seems to me the noblest thing in 
Plato. Why cite Aristotle as the source of 
the distinction between memory and rec- 
ollection (107), when we have Philebus 34 
and Phaedo 75? If the One and IP are ‘‘ab- 
solutely free of all relation to externa (51), 
where does the teleology claimed enter? 
The universe appears automatically when- 
ever IP proleptically contemplates it (as 
‘truth’ does for men according to Protag- 
oras); this seems as unintentional as the 
service rendered men by the Epicurean 
gods. Granted that the triangle as such 
does not exist (21), the idea of it determines 
every particular triangle. Plato ‘‘failed to 
explain how nous was the cause’’ of move- 
ment. (38) But see the introduction to 
Archer-Hind’s Timaeus, where it is argued 
that Plato went much beyond Anaxagoras 
in using mind as the bridge between the 
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One and the Many; and Philebus 18cd is a 
significant illustration of this in the case of 
grammar as a bond between them. 

Pistorius differs constantly with other Plo- 
tinian scholars: Inge (to whose gloom P 
may have contributed), Caird, Schréder, 
Brehier (denying that P is the product of 
Oriental mysticism). He has used Macken- 
na’s translation freely. 

Besides the misprint (48) for ‘discretely’ 
noted, in the line below it read ‘but’ for 
‘and’ (?), ‘no’ for ‘on’ last line of 84, 
‘divisible’ for the second ‘indivisible’ in 
86.26, ‘debased’ for ‘demeaned’ 90.9; add 
‘out’ after ‘points’ 92.10, and ‘s’ to ‘serve’ 
99.19; read ‘sense-world’ for ‘sense-word’ 
near the bottom of 105 (196.31 period miss- 
ing), ‘is’ for ‘of’ 125.26. ‘Visible’ must be 
wrong in the ninth line of the last page. 
But it is an excellent piece of book-making. 
And a subtle book like this cannot be sum- 
marized. The author is highly competent, 
far more than I in this of course. I doubt 
that P had a sense of humor; Pistorius has 
(28). I have slighted the later chapters on 
ethics, aesthetics, time and eternity, mysti- 
cism — though more in agreement with 
them. 


THE BOOK ABOVE was written as by a sec- 
tarian, this as by a human being. There is 
some advantage for objective judgment in 
not being too deeply immersed. Katz in- 
cludes the philosophical background of P; 
who, considering himself a follower of 
Plato. takes incidental remarks of the lat- 
ter without regard to context (2). The 
Enneads discuss texts also from Aristotle, 
commentators on him and on Plato, Stoic 
and Epicurean philosophers, the Gnostics. 
Plato alone is never questioned. 

The great emphasis had come to be on 
the transcendent, passing from an attempt 
to harmonize the One and the Many in 
physical speculation. Nous takes the place 
of the Demiurge in creaticn. There emerges 
the superiority of the general over the par- 
ticular, and the general became individual- 
ized. Becoming is the realm of evil, being 
of good. There is a power behind. The One 
is identified with the Good. But this good 
must be oriented toward existence and its 
satisfactions, and metaphysics leads to 
ethics. But P seems strangely indifferent 
to his times. 

Plato is ready to accept both the static 
and motion. (I do not know who has ever 
proven the propriety of ‘dualist’ as a phil- 
osophical cuss-word.) There is, however, 
difficulty (and for P as well as for Plato) in 


establishing the causal process as between 
ideas and creation. It seemed wrong that, 
as with the Atomists, the lower should 
produce the higher; and the gulf for them 
was as wide as for the Idealists. P feels the 
need of a productive, transcendent, inte}- 
ligible agency, combining fullness with 
unity, activity with rest. He finds this ip 
the One, as adumbrated by early predeces- 
sors and developed in the Parmenides. 
With some of the Hellenistic philosophers 
the One is subtly material, pneuma in Posi- 
donius (and St. Paul). But P carried the 
One farther than any other. 


The increasing rationalization of the 
mythical culminated in Plato and then re 
versed itself toward later Neoplatonism, 
even degenerating into magic (of which 
faint traces even in P). In Hellenistic times 
“life was not something to be made’”’ (Ex- 
istentialists?) ‘‘but something to be borne.” 
(17) Stoics and Epicureans alike, and even 
Christians, addressed themselves to the 
problem of how to live in a hostile environ- 
ment. By some (Iamblichus, not Pistorius 
above) the mysticism of P has been 
stressed, by others (Proclus) the logical, 
Both approaches are represented in P, who 
offers more than one route to the goal. For 
the mysticism, in the defect of language 
adequate to its expression, resort is had to 
metaphor. But in philosophy as such we 
cannot indulge in the ineffable. Does the 
blending of past, present, future in thought 
justify a substantive nature for Nous? For P 
at times, ‘‘the clarity of knowledge and the 
immediacy of sense seem combined in a 
luminous experience.”’ (23) But such an ex: 
perience may be merely conceptual. Much 
as P practices argumentation, “his ra- 
tionalism ends by denying human reason 
in favor of some superhuman reason 
(nous). Rationalism thus becomes super 
rationalism, which is in fact the partial 
abdication of reason.’’ (25) 


The difference between Plotinus and 
Christianity includes the absence of God, 
grace, the personal conception of ultimate 
reality. (26) But there are similarities be 
tween the two and mutual! borrowings none 
theless. In contrast to Stoics and Christians, 
with their directing intelligence in the uni- 
verse, P believed that ‘‘the creations of a 
supreme being would have to flow directly 
from its essence without the interference of 
deliberation.’’ (34) P is between a cosmos 
centered and a man-centered perspective. 
He is not content to have man contribute to 
the universal good by subjection, but offers 
the human soul the possibility of becoming 
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supreme totality itself. (36) The perishing 
forms of sense can exist only by virtue of 
stable exemplars which bring them into ex- 
istence. But stability and productiveness 
seem incompatible. P here resorts to the 
metaphor of light irradiating from the sun, 
the activity of the immobile. 

The several levels of superior reality con- 
tain each in its manner all things. Where 
the Stoics could counse] only resignation, 
according to P the soul can rise beyond 
this world to a place where evil and suf- 
fering do not exist. He holds out the ful- 
filment, not the lmitation, of desire. 

“The dualisms which P tries so hard to 
avoid can hardly be avoided by him be- 
cause analysis drives him to break up the 
unities he attempts to establish.”’ (45) In- 
different to troubled mundane politics of 
his time, he offers no self-realization to 
man elsewhere. Even when holding out a 
dubious triumph to the human soul, “‘it is 
... the extinction of man which constitutes 
the apex of ascent.’’ (48) In order to over- 
come an inconsistency between human as- 
pirations and the conviction that all good 
is already actualized, P makes the psyche 
duplicate the perfection of the higher pow- 
ers and minimizes its unmotivated descent 
from them. P states that, while a deliber- 
ating providence cannot be assumed, the 
universe is as well constituted as if it pro- 
ceeded from providence.’ (57) 
peace of fulfilled desire without further de- 
sire is as little an object of human aspira- 
tion as death.’’ (61) Yet this is what P 
promises. 

To attain higher knowledge is for P not 
only an intellectual but a moral matter. He 
calls thoughts on the level of nous clear sen- 
sations: sensations, obscure thoughts. He 
rejects magic and even prayer as efforts 
on the part of the lower to influence the 
higher. He has some trouble with the inter- 
relation of body and psyche and resorts to 
evasions. 

This book, while less subtle than the 
other, seems better balanced and is much 
more broadly documented, Pistorius limit- 
ing himself mainly to passages in P and 
works about him. My review of it is a 
Modest summary, corrupted by my inter- 
polations not sharply distinguished. 


BREVITER 
(Peccavi) 


For The Spirit of Western Philosophy by 
Indiana professors STALLKNECHT and BrumM- 
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BAUGH (N. Y.: Longmans, Green, °50. Pp. 
540. $4.75) I feel considerable enthusiasm. 
It is to some extent a reader as well as 
a history; modest, lucid, teachable. There 
are helpful diagrams and a bibliography; 
we come up to date with the new logic 
and Existentialism. I profited by reading 
the book, having known the progress of 
ideas tolerably well for a layman, but 
finding it hard at times to differentiate 
individual thinkers sharply. The authors 
have selected the main philosophers and 
made them stand out. I sent them two 
pages of minor errata (including unhappily 
the ascription of Vergil’s tribute to Lucretius 
to the latter poet), and there is one even 
on the dust-cover. But it is a good piece 
of work, especially as a text-book. 


MarGaret E. Reesor’s The Political Theory 


of the Old and Middle Stoa (Gliickstadt, 
N.Y.: J. J. Augustin, °51. Pp. 60) is a 
more competent performance than my 


incidental and negative comment will sug- 
gest. One tires of Plato’s thought being 
credited to others: (6) office-holding a duty, 
not a privilege (Rep. 346e, 520de); (10) only 
the good are friends (Lysis 214d); (13) 
geometric rather than arithmetic justice 
(Gorg. 508a, Laws 757bc); (24—dust and 
sleet, not wind and rain—Rep. 496d); (30)— 
justice to slaves (Laws 777d); (43) not 
every mob a state (Rep. 42ib) (and where 
is the mystery as to Cicero’s source for 
the cycle of governments?); (54) govern- 
ment for the governed (Rep. 342c). Terence 
could be a source in 52.9, and Hor., Epist. 
2.3 fin. an amusing instance of the point 
in 36.1. Apropos of p. 39, noble Hercules 
is of course a Cynic-Stoic commonplace 
from Prodicus (and so debunked in Lucr. 
5.22ff). Much even verbatim repetition. per- 
haps justified: 32 from 28, 33 from 4, 43 n.20 
from 4 n. 16, 44 from 20, 55 (twice) from 
47. Errors: read ‘insistence’ 4.16; add ac- 
cent, breathing 18.29; read divisisset 26.5, 
beluam 30.6; grammar slips 32.33f; incon- 
sistent type 23.15 & 28; occasional poor 
inking and loss of ‘i’ 5.20. 

God, Man and State: Greek Concepts 
(but including chapters on education and 
law) by KATHLEEN FREEMAN (Boston: Bea- 
con Press, °52. Pp. 240. $3.25), addressed 
to the intelligent general reader, is clear, 
accurate, astonishingly comprehensive. 
Appendices have brief biographical data 
on philosophers and law-givers. No errors, 
typographical or otherwise, noted. You 
would be well-advised to buy it. 

In MarsorreE L. BurKeE’s Origin of History 
as Metaphysic (N.Y.: Philosophical Library, 
50. Pp. 61. $6!), metaphysic wins and his- 
tory doesn’t even place. In fact I’m not 
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sure that the word appears (except in 
another sense) after p. 4 till the last page. 
As I understand the book (a severe limita- 
tion since I have read it only a few times), 
there are no events to record, phenomena 
being of merely subjective value (37). It 
is vaguely reminiscent of Popper’s The 
Open Society and its Enemies (the 732 pp. 
of which, 260 of them notes, are rather 
beyond an obiter dictum) in a certain pes- 
simism about what we had thought history 
to be. It involves general semantics (and 
what is more general than that?) and ‘com- 
munication’ in the current sense. A certain 
departure from Thucydides is suggested by 
the chapter headings, ‘‘The Image and the 
Thing-in-itself’’ and ‘‘Ascetic Recreation” 
(first e long, please). Though the grammar 
falters at times, the style runs to preciosity. 
I should not consider the tract indespensa- 
ble (sic, last page). 

The Symbolism of the House Door in 
Classical Poetry, by ELIzABETH HAZELTON 
HaicHt (N.Y.: Longmans, Green, ’50. Pp. 
ix, 158. $3) is a chrestomathy of appropri- 
ate passages with comment, the medita- 
tions of a well-stored mind focussed on one 
word (perhaps a little forced at times — 
42.21, 48.16—as is natural to a special plead- 
er), and a good excuse for re-reading fine 
poetry. The door in Greek tragedy, Aristo- 
phanes, Plautus, Theocritus, the Greek An- 
thology, Latin poets—especially Ovid. Oddly 
enough, Janus does not appear in index or, 
as I recall, elsewhere. Too obvious? Or did 
the author set herself a handicap? I think 
Ovid does mention Janus in the first book 
of the Fasti. There is not a little phallic 
candor in some of the connotations of 
‘door’; but as an emerita Miss Haight can 
be oblivious to repercussions at Vassar or 
elsewhere. But, seriously, the author must 
have had a lot of fun writing this book, 
with a wealth of lore at her command in 
such fields, and the reader will share in 
this pleasure. Let’s read entendre on p. 
41. fin. 

J. 


CANE Rome Scholarship 

The Classical Association of New England 
is again offering a scholarship of $200 for 
study at the 1954 Summer Session of the 
School of Classical Studies of the American 
Academy in Rome, to be awarded to a 
secondary school teacher who is a member 
of the Association. 

Application blanks may be obtained from 
Professor F. Warren Wright, Smith College, 
Northampton, Ma.3., and should be re- 
turned to him not later than February 1, 
1954. 


COMIC STEAM (From page 89} 
NoTES 


1 Cf. Henri Bergson, Le Rire (Geneva 1945) 
ff. where he describes how a comic situation in 
creases comme une boule de neige or by ung 
accélération croissante. 

2 Schol. leipei to himation. The same note ap 
pears on 926. 

3 Do not grudge me, spectators, if, a beggar, J 
am going to speak before the Athenian People, 
8) 

“Thus Aristophanes intimates that the art @ 
Euripides consists wholly of external trappings,” 
Ph. Harsh, A Handbook of + ‘om Drama, Stam 
ford University Press, 1944, 

5 Cf. 918 where the gruel el the basis for @ 
somewhat funnier joke. 

6 Cf. Knights 1360-61. 

7 Cf. Clouds 1134. 

Norwood, Greek Comedy, Methuen & Cg 
Ltd., London, 1931, 300. 


CATULLUS (From page 


Catulli: the liber Catulli underwent varioug 
fortunes in omissions, rearrangements, and 
accessibility. The second study consists of@ 
series of analyses centering on the Per 
sonaggi Catulliani and involving, among 
other problems, the identification of Lesbia, 
This section, abundantly documented, com 
tributes to an enrichment of biographical 
data on the poet himself. Marmorale9 
L’Ultimo Catullo, which attempts to identify 
Catullus with the Dionysiac rites, was no& 
of course, published until 1952. 
The few minor misprints do not impaif 
this refreshing re-appraisal of some of thé 
major cruces in the Catullan text and com 
text. 
Harry E. WEDECK 
Brooklyn College 


REPRINTS 


Please order reprints by postcard (evéll 
if you have mentioned them incidentally#® 
some letter to the Editor) from Lloyd Ham 
lister Inc., 1232 Central Ave., Wilmette, Ii 
Give month and pages with your addresi 
See Cover II for rates and remit with orde 
if possible, enclosing some card with data: 


Reprints are time-consuming in arrang 
ing: and, while you will find the cost to yam 
regrettably high, printers lose money on thi 
accommodation service. Please be patie 
in writing for them. The printer must @@ 
cumulate orders and handle them in group& 
rather than to interrupt publication ona 
to make offprints a few at a time. 
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\RKANSAS Bertie Johnston Little Rock Senior High School 

OLORADO Karl K. Hulley University of Colorado, Boulder 
FLORIDA Gladys Laird University of Florida, Gainesville 
GEORGIA \{. Kathryn Glick Agnes Scott College, Decatur 
ILLINOIS Ellen Machin Sen gh School, Alton 
INDIANA Ann Dale Kek F Central College, Indianapolis 
IOWA Oscar E. Nybakken University of Iowa, Iowa City 

F KANSAS . R. Lind University of Kansas, Lawrence 

® KENTUCKY V. D. Skiles University of Kentucky, Lexington 
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> MISSISSIPPI \. P. Hamilton Millsaps College, Jackson 

MISSOURI Ruth F. Joedicke Mary Institute, Clayton 

S NEBRASKA Mrs. Ruth Forbes Omaha North High School 

BNEW MEXICO Madalene Hendricks Albuquerque Senior High School 
NORTH CAROLINA Marie B. Denneen Woman's College, U. of N.C., Greensboro 
OHIO Adele Knight Willoughby 

®» OKLAHOMA Mary R. Bell Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 
ESOUTH CAROLINA Donnis Martin Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
SOUTH DAKOTA Grace L. Beede University of South Dakota, Vermillion 
TENNESSEE Isabelle Moser University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
PTEXAS J. D. Sadler Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
UTAH Marion Van Pelt 16 E. 17th St. S., Salt Lake City 
PVIRGINIA Gertrude Malz Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 

WEST VIRGINIA Lucy Whitsel Marshall College, Huntington 

WISCONSIN Esther Weightman Wisconsin High School, Madison 

WYOMING Ruby McBride Natrona County High School, Casper 

PONTARIO, CANADA Emily McInnes Cornwall Collegiate Institute, Cornwall 
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RENAISSANCE OF LATIN 
/ 
Responde Whhi 
A MAJOR CONTRIBUTION TO LATIN TEACHERS 


Limited edition for FREE distribution 


A complete package for the first year, from subject through subjunctive, 
35 lessons 

* VISUAL PATTERN READINGS for inductive reasoning 

** PATTERN PRACTICES for aural-oral drill 

*** WRITTEN TESTS to clinch the learning 

A completely integrated series of lessons constructed according to the facts 


of DESCRIPTIVE LINGUISTICS 


by: Richard H. Walker 
Rev. Charles Herkert, O.S.F.S. 


FREE until the edition is exhausted 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
School of Classical Studies 
Summer Session, July - August 1954 

The 1954 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome 
under the direction of Professor George E. Duckworth of Princeton University. It will 
run six weeks from approximately July 5th to August 13th, depending upon sailing 
schedules. 

Conditions for the study of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more 
favorable. Apart from the fact that many improvements have been made since the 
war in the preservation and display of the pre-war archaeological material, oppore 
tunity is now given to visit such important new excavations as those in ancient Ostia. 
The Academy’s fine collection of books on all aspects of classical antiquity is available 
to all students, and the cultural activities of the city as a whole (concerts, opera, art 
exhibitions, etc.) are flourishing. Suitable accommodations and board in Rome for the 
duration of the Session may be obtained through the Academy. 

The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving 
material remains in and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature Emphasis 
will be placed on study of the monuments in situ and the objects preserved in museums. 
But they will be constantly connected in the instruction with Rome’s literary tradition 
and especially with the great authors of the late Republic and the Augustan Age: 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace and Livy. Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture will algo 
be given in order to present a reasonably complete picture of the development of Roman 
civilization from the origins to Constantine. Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, 
Hadrian’s Villa, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Palestrina, Ostia, and one or more Etruscan 
sites. 

Enrollment will be limited to twenty-two students. Applications for admission must 
be received by the Academy's New York office not later than March 1, 1954. Basie 
expenses including tuition, accommodations, board, and cabin class transportation from 
New York and return may be estimated at $1,000. As in the past, holders of scholar 
ships from regional classical associations will have the tuition fee of $100 remitted. 

Request for details should be addressed to: 

Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome 

101 Park Avenue 

New York 17, New York 
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